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PREFACE 



A GOOD many years have now passed since I left 
London for what is^ to all practical purposes^ the 
country. London isy in many ways^ a desirable place ^ 
hut there is rather much of ity and it is becoming more 
and more a place in which only the very wealthy can 
live with any great degree of comfort. House rents 
have grown enormously^ and rates of late years in 
more than a just ratio. Like the vast majority of 
people I want value for money^ and I have not yet 
found that person who is prepared to admit that he 
obtains full value for what he pays in rates and 
taxes. I do not expect to find him outside a lunatic 
asylum. 

In these days of ready accessibilityy the still rural 
and semi-rural districts round London offer many 
inducements for the settler — the emigrant^ as we may 
fitly call himy from London town. He may go to 
and from his business ; may {in this era of short 
business days from nine to sixy with that fine modem 
institution the ^^ week-end'') be in the City all day. 
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and then return to his rural roof-tree with still a 
margin left for the larger life. Above all^ he may 
acquire more elbow-room at a less cost. 

In doing this he may still remain a citizen of the 
greatest city in the worldy and can at any timCy if he 
wishes ity renew old acquaintance with quarters he 
has known. OrtheriSy in Mr. Kipling's soldier taleSy 

« 

pined in India for his native London^ for " the sights 
of Vr, the sounds of Vr, the stinks of *er; for the 
smell of the gas coming over Vauxhall Bridge " ; but 
that was before the days of motor-omnibuses^ and I 
don't think even Ortheris would have pined for either 
the sounds or the smells of one of those products of 
what we must still (/ suppose) style " civilisation'' 

Of the fragrance of those gas-fumes coming over 
Vauxhall Bridge I can speak intimately ^ for in the 
*' once upon a time " my address was " The Lawny' 
South Lambeth Roady a row of old mansions that 
stood where Vauxhall Park now isy and my chief 
recollections are of daily meeting Fawcetty the Postmaster- 
General^ who also lived at The Lawny and of smelling 
those odours of gas from the gas-works which so 
plentifully adorn that neighbourhood. We had a large 
garden at The Lawny where the brave old trees still 
with every spring put forth green lecvoes ; but presently 
they became blacky and if you went out and touched 
the trunks of themy the result was exactly as if you 
had been groping up the chimney. 

But in these more distant removes the garden is a 
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ihing of beauty and of cleanliness. There are birds. 
Coming fresh from London they at first wakened me 
in the morning and disturbed the night. These last 
were the owlsy which in this wooded district of 
Petersham abound^ and appear to spend the dark hours 
on the roof in classes for voice-production : the mature 
birds hooting " Too-whoo^^ the owlets getting merely 
a squeaky ** kee^wee " off their chests. 

There are birds^ and squirrels^ and sunshine; and 
in winter when the snow falls it remains white^ and 
does noty as in London^ turn black. The birdsy it 
must be admitted^ are not unmixed joys. In March^ 
when the crocuses budy you must net the flbwers — 
especially the yellow ones — or the sparrows will tear 
them to fragments ; and when the currants and the 
gooseberries ripen^ those also you must carefully nety or 
the myriad sparrows^ starlings^ rooks — and especially 
the bullfinches — will strip the bushes. 

Tou cannot get rid of the birdsy nor^ I think, would 
you if you could. A birdies s garden : what a solitude I 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 

Petersham, Surrey, 
April 1907. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE GROWTH OF LONDON 



The westward march of London has been observed 
with astonishment for centuries past. " Westward 
the path of Empire takes its way," sang some poet 
whose name I have forgotten, and the expansion 
of the metropolis has been ever sure and continuous. 
Expansion began even under the Romans. It 
alarmed the Elizabethans, who, like Dame Parting- 
ton with the oncoming sea, tried to stop it, and 
with a similar lack of success. It continued through, 
the time of Queen Anne and the Georges, who 
do not appear to have shared the terrors these 
portents caused their predecessors ; through the 
Victorian era it progressed at an accelerated rate, 
and it is still going on, and quicker than ever. In 
every' other direction the expansion of London has 
been remarkable, but in no others so great as towards 
the western, the north-western and south-western 
districts of Middlesex. Natural obstacles, in the 
form of malarious marshes, originally forbade growth 
towards the east, and, later, the unsavoury and poverty- 
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stricken East End rendered all ideas of residential 
suburbs beyond it difficult to imagine. But away 
in the west the healthy fields and pastures of rural 
Middlesex, and the beautifiil scenery of the Thames 
Valley, early attracted the citizen of London seeking 
pure air and quiet. It was then only the wealthy 
Londoner who could have his suburban retreat ; 
for in the days before cheap and swift transit it was 
impossible for the wage-earners to travel any 
distance between their homes and the scenes of 
their employment. Thus the earlier suburbs, by 
force of circumstances, were rural spots of a few 
large and important mansions, standing in their own 
extensive grounds, and generally, owing to the 
unsettled and ill-protected nature of the country, 
surrounded by high and substantial walls. 

But let us suppose a pilgrim from London 
nowadays setting forth to find the first traces of 
the country. Going westward, he would pass along 
Oxford Street, the Bayswater Road, Notting Hill, 
and Shepherd's Bush, and still he would be in 
London town. And, proceeding ftirther, through 
Acton, he would in these days only begin to gain 
some idea of coming towards the hem or fringe 
of the Great City when, by favour of the electric 
tramcars, he reached Ealing Common. Even then, 
he would discover the Common to be only an 
interlude, and that the town of Ealing went on and 
on until Hanwell was reached. Thenceforward, 
he would find rustic intervals between Southall and 
Hayes, but not until he had come to Hillingdon 
and Uxbridge would he find a real old country 
village and a genuine old country town, and not 
until Uxbridge was left behind, and Buckinghamshire 
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entered, across the river Colne, would the country 
of fields and hedgerows be found, eighteen miles 
from the City of London, and fifteen miles from 
the Marble Arch. But this is only along the high 
road. To either side of it, pleasant villages are 
still found, ten miles from London. 

In the same way, the open country will not be 
discovered toward the north-west until Hampstead 
is left behind, and one has come to the pleasant 
regions of Golder's Green, Hcndon, Mill Hill, and 
Edgware ; but it is in this direction that the 
country comes nearest up to London nowadays. 
At Golder's Green you are but seven miles from 
the very hub and centre of the City, the Bank of 
England ; and Edgware, the point where fields 
and meadows now begin and do not cease again, is 
but ten miles. 

It had taken a long while, since the development 
of London seriously began, to bring about this 
condition of affairs. For example, when what was 
then thought the alarming spread of town caused 
the prohibition of new buildings in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, London had spread no further 
in a westerly direction than Holborn, which was 
then a pleasant residential suburb. There lived, 
among other great folk, the Bishop of Ely, who 
grew wonderful strawberries in what is now the 
abject neighbourhood of Hatton Garden, where, by 
the way, the great Sir Christopher Hatton, famed, 
among other things, for his great mansion and his 
exceeding meanness, lived. 

"Sir Christopher Hatton lives here: 
He has a great house, but no cheer: 
A large cellar, but no beer." 
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Old maps show the line of road by Holborn 
and what is now Oxford Street as "The waye to 
Oxford," and so it long remained, a country road 
with hedgerows on either side. St. Giles's was 
a very small village, situated where lanes ran in 
one direction to the village of Charing, where 
Charing Cross is now, and in the other to St. 
Pancras, remote in the country, along the line of 
what has since become the busy Tottenham Court 
Road. The " waye to Oxford " would appear to 
have become in part, first lined with houses about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, for until 
recent rebuildings took place, there remained, built 
into the wall of No. i, an oval sculptured stone 
tablet on which were the words : *' This is Oxford 
Strcete 1725" ; and there still remains a tablet in 
the wall, between the first-floor windows of a house 
at the corner of Oxford Street and Rathbone Place, 
which says : " Rathbones Place in Oxford Street 
1 718." This was the furthest west of that day, 
and according to a writer of that period, the roads 
hereabouts were " dangerously hollow ways, full of 
ruts and mud, and bordered here and there with 
ragged houses, the resorts of thieves and cut- 
throats." That building operations then began to 
be more actively conducted is evident fi-om similar 
old tablets in Nassau Street, dated 1734, and Bird 
Street, 1725. About this time, also, the imposing 
architectural group of Stratford Place, which remains, 
not so very greatly altered, was built. It is amusing 
to contrast the scene here to-day, where Stratford 
Place looks on to the congested traffic of Oxford 
Street, with the old print reproduced here, in which, 
hard by Stratford Place, flowed the Tye Bourne, 
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coming down from Hampstead Heath and eventu- 
ally finding its way, through the Green Park, 
into the Thames at Westminster whose first bridge 
was not opened until 1754. The valley of the 
Tye Bourne, although the stream itself was long 
since covered up, is still distinctly noticeable to 
the eye, in the shape of the deep dip in the roadway 
of Oxford Street at this point, where the stream 
was crossed both by a ford and a bridge. The side 
thoroughfare of James Street is built partly along 
the course of the vanished Tye Bourne ; whose name 
derived from its having two district branches, the 
other being situated half a mile or so westward, 
under the name of the West Bourne, and flowing 
under what is now Kensington Gardens Terrace, 
across the road and into Kensington Gardens and 
Hyde Park, where at this day it forms the 
ornamental water of the Long Water and the 
Serpentine, which, despite its name, is not Serpentine 
at all, but straight. 

The Tye Bourne, of course gave rise to the 
name of Tyburn, the Golgotha at the corner of 
Edgware Road and Oxford Street, where most of 
London's criminals were hanged until 1783, and 
where a turnpike gate existed until 1829. Connaught 
Place, that rises beside the road, just beyond where 
the turnpike gate stood, was built very early in 
the nineteenth century. It marks the beginning 
of the Bayswater Road, and was at that time a 
daring experiment in respectability on a spot 
the executions at Tyburn, and the great and unruly 
crowds they had attracted, had rendered extremely 
repulsive. That the neighbourhood should so soon 
and so thoroughly have recovered from that old 
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and long-standing stigma, after the executions ceased 
here, is remarkable ; but so it did, and ** Tyburnia," 
as the district is still often styled, became one 
of the most fashionable and typical neighbourhoods 
of the West End, receiving a further impulse when 
the turnpike gate was abolished in 1829. Between 
1840 and 1845 all those fine terraces bordering 
the Bayswater Road so far as Hyde Park Gardens 
were built ; and somewhere about 1839 disappeared 
the last traces of Wcstbourne Green, the great 
railway terminus of Paddington now standing on 
the site of it. Westbourne Grove — a grove of 
houses, not of trees — is a poor substitute for the 
rural shades of long ago. 

The Bayswater Road obtains its name from the 
ford and the neighbouring ponds of Baynard's 
Watering, which marked the course of the West 
Bourne across the old highway, where Kensington 
Gardens Terrace now rises ; and Baynard was the 
ancient lord of the manor. Little was left of the 
ponds in 1847, when proposals for building the 
great mansions of Lancaster Gate were afoot. At 
that time the site of these imposing terraces of 
houses, with Christ Church in an open space in 
midst of them, was covered partly by Cheese's Tea 
Gardens and Hopwood's Nurseries, and a hedge 
and ditch ran along the roadside, where an in- 
dustrious maker of wooden spoons, squatting on 
the grass, plied his trade. 

Bayswater Hill and Notting Hill were covered 
with houses at a later period, excepting Orme Square, 
built about 1815, and the pretty white-faced villas 
on the western slope of Notting Hill, looking upon 
Ladbroke Grove, which arose in that sunny position 
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as the homes of City men who liked a life in the 
country ! That exclamation mark seems desirable 
in these days, when no one would be so absurd 
as to suggest that this site was in any way rural ; 
but it was then most distinctly out of town, and 
** Holland Park," on the other side of the way, 
was a park of trees and grass, and not of bricks and 
mortar. 

Advancing further westward, Shepherd's Bush 
remained still very much of a rustic hamlet, scattered 
round its Green, until about i860, and Acton, now 
so populous, was a quiet village certainly up to 
1874, or thereabouts. One had at that time 
definitely left London behind somewhere between 
Acton and Shepherd's Bush, and Ealing was thought 
of as a place where the richer London tradesfolk 
with a liking for a quiet and countrified life had 
pretty villas with large gardens, to which they 
gained access from town at a considerable expense, 
both in time and money, by an infrequent service 
of trains on the Great Western Railway. Had a 
prophet arisen at that time to foretell a cheap electric 
tram service to Ealing, in addition to an extension 
to it of the District Railway, he would have been 
considered mad. 

Other wonderful developments are those that 
have transformed the level market gardens, that 
extended to the once retired village of Fulham, into 
a vast district of cheap houses. Nothing is left of that 
Fulham treated of in Crofton Croker's *' Walk from 
London to Fulham," published in i860, and where 
the detached villas and family mansions then stood, 
facing the high road, there are now only interminable 
lines of shops. Fulham, Walham Green, Parsons* 
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Green, and other surroundings form at this time 
a very undesirable part of London, for the vast area 
has been exploited with no other object than that of 
the worst type of jerry builder, whose entirely 
commercial aim is to cover the ground as closely 
as possible with the type of cheap house that will 
soonest let. Some parts of Fulham are very abject 
indeed, and none rise above a dreary respectability : 
the long lines of grey streets being quite unrelieved 
by the provision of the parks or open spaces that 
would have been the making of the place. 

If we turn now to the north-west we shall see 
how the nice provision of a park has preserved the 
style and dignity of an early suburb. 

Regent's Park, and the crowded district around it, 
are of comparatively modern formation and growth. 
The '' Regency " Park, as it was originally styled, 
bears its date in its very name. When it was enclosed, 
it was the northernmost limit of London, and from 
Regent Street one had but to walk up Portland Place 
and across the Marylebone Road into the park, 
and there you were in the country. There is little 
enough nowadays of the country hereabouts, and 
very much of the town, but on a clear day it is 
still quite possible to glimpse the Hampstead heights 
from Gower Street, and at the northernmost end 
of Albany Street there still remains the queerly 
rustic group of villas built in an Italianate style, 
bearing to this day the stimulating name of " Park 
Village." 

Primrose Hill, just to the north of Regent's Park, 
remains for ever an open space, but it has, since 
about 1 88 1, been surrounded by the suburbs of 
Chalk Farm and Swiss Cottage, while Belsize Park, 
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Kentish Town, Haverstock Hill, and Gospel Oak 
are thickly covered with streets that lead away 
up to Hampstead. 

The south-western suburbs have grown most 
amazingly. Kensington dates the change that has 
converted it from the village — *' the old Court sub- 
urb" — it was, to the integral part of London it is, from 
the Great Exhibition of 185 1. At that time the 
Knightsbridge Road and the Brompton Road were 
very pretty and quiet highways leading past market- 
gardens, out of sight and sound of London, and 
South Kensington was not South Kensington at all, 
but Brompton, where they grew cabbages and had 
no ideas about Botticelli or the Renaissance. " South 
Kensington " was a newly coined name when the 
cabbages were banished and houses first began to 
arise on the site of the market-gardens ; just as 
*' Belgravia " had been a newly-minted name some 
twenty-five years earlier, when Belgrave Square first 
arose on the solitary marshes of Pimlico. All 
Belgravia is the property of the Duke of West- 
minster and, with the great Mayfair estate, came 
to the Grosvenor family through the sole heiress 
of the Davies family, who in 1676 married Sir 
Thomas Grosvenor, the baronet who was then the 
head of the family which has since been promoted 
through every grade in the peerage to the very 
highest. Grosvenor Square and the surrounding 
streets in that portion of the estate began to be 
planned about 17 16, but what is now Belgravia re- 
mained a swampy and unhealthy district, in which 
Cockney sportsmen shot snipe, until 1826, when the 
then Lord Grosvenor obtained an Act of Parliament 
authorising him to develop the site. Buckingham 
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Palace stands on the edge of this Grosvenor property, 
and it is a curious fact that George the Third, intend- 
ing to extend the gardens of the Palace, proposed 
to purchase the land that is now the site of 
Grosvenor Place, for that purpose, and would have 
done so had it not been for one of his ministers. 

But Belgravia, that once stood for everything that 
was fashionable, is not the mode in Society to-day. 
The development of Brompton into ** South 
Kensington " took the shine out of it, just as, at 
the present moment the same process appears to be 
going on, in the rebuilding of the Cadogan estate 
in Chelsea, at the expense of Kensington. 

Kensington has gone through many changes of 
late years. Until some time after the Great Ex- 
hibition it remained very much in appearance " the 
old Court suburb" it had been, while newer and 
spurious Kensingtons, that really are not Kensingtons 
at all — '' North Kensington," that was an infamous 
waste called the "Potteries" on the north side of 
the Bayswater Road, " West Kensington," bordering 
upon Brook Green and Hammersmith, and " South 
Kensington," which we have already seen to have 
been Brompton — sprung up all around. It was a 
great, an astonishing, era of building activity, which, 
among other choice possessions, gave us Cromwell 
Road ; but that era, too, has passed, together with 
the more cultured one of the early '8o's, in which such 
really fine houses as those of Harrington Gardens 
were built, and to-day the real Kensington and 
its half-brothers are nothing less than very busy 
quarters of London ; and, with the lapse of time 
and spread of business, the value of land here has 
gone up so greatly that it is no longer remunerative 
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to build — and wasteful of opportunities to maintain 
— houses of merely two or three storeys. Thus it 
is that here you see on every hand cloud-capped 
blocks of flats that begin to rival Queen Anne's 
Mansions themselves in height, and are in many 
instances notable examples of design. 

Time was, and that not so long since, when the 
vista along the High Street of Kensington, looking 
eastward, was framed and set about with the gracious 
green foliage of Kensington Gardens, but to-day 
the gigantically-towering blocks of hotels and 
business premises have shut out much of the per- 
spective, and although the greater part of the 
thoroughfare has been widened, the newer buildings 
are so tall that the eflFect of the widening to the 
eye, whatever it may be to the trafiic, is lost. 

The parish church of St. Mary Abbot's, known 
to omnibus conductors as '* Kensington Church," and 
less as a church than as a landmark in relation 
to penny and twopenny fares, was in those days 
a humble building of very remarkable architecture. 
It was not Gothic nor Classic, but a curious style, 
or mixture of styles, of the fashion in vogue about 
the 1750—1800 period. To-day, by reason of its 
300 feet of tower and spire, the tallest in London, 
it bulks with all the majesty of a cathedral. Almost 
everything around it is new, except for a few old 
houses in Church Street, where a projecting wooden 
structure extending across the pavement from the 
butcher's shop of one Stimpson belongs to the mid- 
eighteenth century period, when th^ Adam brothers 
influenced building design and decoration. 

It is a very remarkable thing, and a thing generally 
not considered, that London possessed no purely 
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metropolitan or suburban railways until 1863, when 
the Metropolitan Railway, which had been authorised 
in 1853, was opened between Paddington and Far- 
ringdon Street. This was followed by the District 
Railway, and its various extensions, and since then 
by the later tube railways and the at first horsed, 
and then electric, tramways. The history of our 
purely urban and suburban communications has not 
yet been written, but it would aflFord good and 
instructive reading. Looking back upon all these 
things, it seems really astonishing that until 1863 
Londoners possessed no means of being carried from 
one distant point to another, across the Great City 
than those aflForded by cabs, which not every one 
could aflFord, or by omnibuses, whose fares had not 
then reached the democratic level to which they have 
now sunk. It then cost sixpence to reach the City 
from Paddington, and ninepence from Notting Hill, 
and the pace was not exhilarating. An active pedes- 
trian could perform the journey almost as quickly on 
" Shanks's Mare." To-day, instead of a ninepenny 
fare and an hour's journey, the trip costs twopence 
and you are wafted from end to end in twenty-five 
minutes. 

In a retrospect of these things, one marvels that 
Londoners did not arise and demand better facilities 
for travelling about their own capital city, and one 
marvels even more that the suburbs spread so greatly 
even as they did, under those old conditions of aflfairs. 
But Londoners have always exercised a beautiful 
patience, and, although given to grumbling, were 
content to wait until it occurred to enterprising folk 
to make railways for them. Quite a number of 
important railways ran into and out of London in 
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that era, but they were not designed for such small 
interests (as they were considered), of transporting 
citizens from one quarter of London to another. 
You might with ease, once you had got to one of 
the great termini, be taken to Brighton, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Exeter, and other distant places, from 
Victoria or London Bridge, King's Cross, Euston, 
and Paddington, but to reach Sydenham from 
Hampstead, or vice versd^ or to travel between Bow 
and Shepherd's Bush were undertakings not so readily 
accomplished, and only to be planned successfully by 
the expert. Maps of London up to the early '6o's 
afford interest and astonishment to the student of 
affairs. He sees the great termini of trunk lines 
running into and out of the provinces, disposed in a 
kind of rude and incomplete circle on the very 
outskirts of the London of that day, with the vast 
central space utterly innocent of any railways what- 
ever. This extraordinary state of things was due 
very largely to that early apprehension with which 
the legislature looked upon railway schemes, a fear 
wbich led the collective wisdom at Westminster 
originally to limit the approach of railways any nearer 
than the fringe of town, and even then in some cases 
to stipulate for all manner of odd precautions. Thus 
King's Cross, Euston, and Paddington, arose on 
the very verge of London, and the South Western 
Railway came no nearer than Nine Elms. 

Even in early railway days acute minds had per- 
ceived the advantages that would accrue from the 
establishment of a great central interchange station, 
where every one would change for everywhere else, 
and proposals were made for such a place in the 
neighbourhood of Farringdon Street ; but Parliament 
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was opposed to the idea, and, even so late as 1863, 
we find a committee of the House of Lords declaring 
that it was ** undesirable that the main stations of the 
principal long lines of railway be brought further 
into London." 

In the absolute impossibility that for long years 
existed, of the people being able to travel cheaply, 
comfortably and expeditiously between the central 
districts or London and the outskirts, it followed 
naturally that London grew more and more congested, 
and the greater the overcrowding, the greater the 
rise in the value of property and the consequent 
enormous increase of rentals : with the result that it 
at last became impossible to live at once cheaply and 
in reasonable comfort and in pleasant surroundings 
in town. Only within the last few years has the 
problem of inexpensive and speedy travelling between 
the City and the far fringe of the London of to-day 
been grappled with resolutely, and with success. 

I have an acute recollection of ^ number of years 
daily journeying between Hyde Park and the City. 
One often chose in those days to walk the distance, 
if the weather were fine, for the pavements were not 
so intolerably crowded as they have since become ; 
but if it were a rainy day there was likely to be as 
great a crowd struggling for seats in the omnibuses 
as one perceives outside the doors of a theatre when 
a popular piece is playing. And can one ever forget 
the ill-lighted interior or one of those old omnibuses 
on a wet night, with the rain making tearful splashes 
on the window-panes, the blurred lights of the streets 
and shops going weirdly and wearifully by, the 
lurching of the 'bus, the clattering of the windows, 
the mouldy, moist smell of the damp straw ; and 
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one's fellow-passengers, looking, in that darkness 
made visible, as grim as though they were journeying 
to Tyburn on an errand similar to that of the poor 
wretches who went to execution there, in the long 
ago. 



CHAPTER I 



HAMPSTEAD, OLD AND NEW THE HEATH- 

THE " Spaniards" 



There is no place near London better known than 
Hampstead. The old village was the residence in the 
long ago of distinguished men in every profession, 
and the Heath has been the playground of Londoners 
almost longer than any other suburban haunt ; but 
to reach Hampstead meant, not so long ago, some- 
thing of a tiresome journey. To-day you are carried 
from the very hub of London to the northern heights 
of Hampstead Heath swiftly, cheaply, and in every 
circumstance of ease and comfort. You step into a 
tube railway at Charing Cross, the spot where, 
according to Doctor Johnson, the tide of life flows 
most swiftly, and presently, by favour of the magic 
of modern communications, you are walking mid the 
breezy surroundings of Hampstead Heath and look- 
ing down upon that London you have left, the matter 
ofbut a few minutes ago. 

It is a very long time since Hampstead was a 
health resort in the sense in which Harrogate and 
Bath, in this country, and Baden and numerous other 
places on the Continent, still are. While the Heath 
remains and breezes blow it will always, of course, 
be exceptionally invigorating, but it will never again 
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be resorted to as a Spa, where chalybeate waters are 
partaken, amid such surroundings as those of Bath or 
Marienbad. 

The ferruginous waters of Hampstead were already 
known in 1698, for in that year the Honourable 
Susannah Noel gave the '* medicinal spring " together 
with " six acres of heathland lying about and encom- 
passing it " for the sole use of the poor of Hampstead 
for ever ; thus originating what has since become the 
wealthy "Wells Charity." But it was not im- 
mediately that these waters became widely known. 
They needed, as such springs always have done, the 
advocacy of the fashionable physicians of the time. 
Dr. Gibbons was prominent among those who brought 
the Hampstead waters into vogue, and in the year 
1700 we find that they were attracting attention, for 
advertisements of that date are extant calling attention 
to the circumstance of flasks of the water, price 
threepence each, being obtainable at certain chemists in 
London. A few years later they were being numer- 
ously despatched to distant parts of the country ; and 
the wells and the Pump Room erected in Well Walk 
had become fashionable. The old trade in flasks of 
the water originated the name of Flask Walk and the 
signs of the " Upper " and " Lower Flask" taverns. 
To the " Upper Flask " fled Clarissa Harlowe, 
the heroine of Richardson's novel. 

To enumerate the famous men and women who 
frequented Hampstead in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, when the Wells were at the 
height of their popularity, would be to name all 
who at that time constituted Society, who were 
followed, of course, by the middle classes. '' We 
have here," said a dramatist of the period, " Court 
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roads, winding under tall trees, are continually 
conducting to fresh and secluded places, that seem 
hidden from the world, and would lead you to 
suppose yourself far away from London and in some 
especially old-fashioned and old-world part of the 
country : extensive old and lofty walls enclose the 
large brick houses and grounds of what were once 
the residences of the great merchants and nobles of 
London." 

Old Hampstead is in essentials still like that. 
*' Upper Heath," the stately old house that was 
a hundred years ago, under the name of the *' Upper 
Flask," the best inn in Hampstead, is typical, and Well 
Walk, that reminds us of the time when Hampstead 
was a spa, owns fellowship with it ; and sturdy 
old red brick walls and ancient elms, very gnarled 
and crabbed, remain. But the village ? Well, you 
must seek that in midst of all the recent building 
operations that have made Hampstead part and parcel 
of London town. Some people deny the existence 
of it, and say that when " residential flats " began to 
rise on these heights, the last of Hampstead village 
went into the limbo of things forgotten. 

Church Row, the very hub and centre of old 
Hampstead, is certainly a survival of the old semi- 
rustic state of things. It was built — or the south 
side of it was — in the time of Queen Anne, 
and the sober, dull red brick houses are of the 
urban type ; but it still wears, for all its age of 
two hundred years, the look of some bold inter- 
loping feature from London town, impudently 
set down amid bashful rustic glades ; which of 
course, originally it was. The very name, " Row," 
recalls those early circumstances. It implies, if you 
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Thus the church appears to an ordinary observer to 
be turned round the wrong way. You enter at the 
east end, and to face the altar die congregation have 
to reverse themselves. Galleries and ornate deco- 
rations are features of the interior, and of late years 
a marble bust of the poet, Keats, who once, for sake 
of the invigorating air, resided at Hampstead, has 
been placed here. 

You do not realise the height of Hampstead 
above London until you are come out of the town 
and past the Whitestone Pond and the Flagstaff, 
and Jack Straw's Castle, out upon the Heath. Then, 
when you look across and down upon London, and 
observe that the authorities declare this breezy spot 
of pure and exhilarating air to be four hundred and 
forty feet above sea-level, you cannot but question 
the accuracy of that computation. For, gazing down 
upon the seething metropolis, this seems a very 
Pisgah-height. 

The neighbourhood of the pond reminds me, 
more than any other part of Hampstead, of Du 
Maurier. He, of course, pervades the whole place, 
for he lived at New Grove House, close by, and year 
after year he drew in choice bits of the Heath as 
backgrounds to many of his drawings for Punch. 
And the thought of the pond gives me always a 
mental picture of fresh-looking nursemaids and 
children sailing toy yachts, and great graceful collie 
dogs barking ; everything, in short, in the sunshiny 
and breezy and delightful way. I suppose it does 
sometimes rain, and the east winds blow, and things 
look and feel unpleasant by the pond, but the mind 
refuses to register the picture. Here it should 
always be sunny afternoon. 
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I refuse to consider Hampstead on Bank Holiday 
I have indeed heard of a place called 'Ampstead 
which has an 'Eath — or is it a Neath ? — but it haj 
nothing to do with sweet Hampstead of every day 
whose Heath is just a beautiful wild, rugged space 
innocent of offensive things, and very full of surpris< 
and delight. Just below the road that runs sc 
straight to the ** Spaniards " there is the delightfullesi 
hollow where a little romantic wood of poUarc 
willows lives, and if you descend from the road and 
proceed southward, you shall come presently to the 
Vale of Health and its ponds, and dso (but this is 
an extra) to a supremely hideous public-house oi 
the true London type, blazing with advertisements 
of Somconeorother's Fine Ales, and ringed around 
and set about with the automatic machines and the 
earwiggy arbours of that H-less Bank Holiday 
'Ampstead, of which mention has but now been 
made. The man who built that ugly house in the 
Vale of Health was surely a very past-master in 
wrongdoing. 

The imposing red-brick and terra-cotta viaduct 
that carries a roadway across the ponds in the Vale 
of Health forms no ill feature of the scene. Few 
people know the history of it, but it should not be 
suffered to sink into oblivion. It was built by the 
Lord of the Manor for the purpose of a carriage- 
way to a house he proposed building in those days 
when it was sought to convert the Heath into a 
building-estate. 

Returning to the road to the " Spaniards," it will 
be noticed how hummocky is the Heath on either 
hand, and how wild and overgrown with brambles 
on the ridges, and filled with pools in the sandy 
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hollows. It all looks the very abandon of nature ; 
but, as sheer matter of fact, this picturesqueness is 
the result of the busy old sand-diggings on the 
Heath many years ago, and long since stopped. 
The very character of this road between Hampstead 
and the " Spaniards," resembling an embankment, is 
due to the gravel having been dug away to right 
and left of it. Hampstead Heath supplied the fine 
yellow, red, and silver sand, greatly in demand a 
generation or so since for sanding the floors of 
public-houses : sand that, in one or its varieties, is 
referred to in the song of the '* Rat-catcher's 
Daughter,** popular about 1850. She was beloved 
by the " man who sold lily-white sand " : — 

''There was a man, who sold lily-white sand, 
In Cupid's net had caught her; 
So over head and ears in love 
Fell the Rat-catcher's pretty little daughter." 

with the highly intellectual chorus of "Doo-dum- 
day, doo-dum-dah.** 

Sand-diggings upon the Heath for many years 
brought in a handsome addition to the income of 
the Wilsons, Lords of the Manor, who claimed 
autocratic rights in this wild expanse. They sold 
sand and gravel at from half a crown to six shillings 
a load, and according to a then prominent resident, 
were, in so doing, carting away the climate, the 
drainage, and the health of the neighbourhood. 

At this time, now that Hampstead Heath has 
become public property, it is almost impossible to 
realise that, not so very long ago, the actual ex- 
istence of the Heath was threatened ; Sir Thomas 
Mary on Wilson about 1 831, as Lord of the Manor 
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recognised. In 1886 the Hampstead Heath En- 
largement Act was passed, by which two hundred 
and sixty-seven and a half acres were purchased 
for the huge sum of ^302,000, These lands in- 
cluded Parliament Hill Fields and a portion of the 
property surrounding Lord Mansfield's residence 
at Caen Wood. In 1890, a further two and a half 
acres, the site of a disused reservoir, were purchased 
at a cost of ^6,500, from the New River G^mpany, 
and in 1900 the thirty-six acres of Golder's Hill 
park were added ; while recently a beautiful tract 
of eighty acres of meadow land, overlooking Hendon 
and Mill Hill, has been given by the Eton College 
Trustees. 

The purchase of Parliament Hill Fields in 1 886 was 
absolutely necessary, if the beauty of the Heath and 
the view from it towards London were to be pre- 
served, for the land, to use the technical slang of the 
surveyors and land-agents, was " ripe for building," 
and would soon have been covered with houses ; so 
that fi-om the Heath you would have looked down 
on to the roofs and into the chimneypots of a densely 
packed suburb. 

Archaeologists and antiquaries, after much acri- 
monious discussion, have come at last to the 
conclusion that nothing is to be learned as to the 
why or the how of "Parliament Hill" obtaining 
its name, and they were further reluctantly compelled 
to acknowledge themselves at a nonplus when, in 
1894, having under the auspices of the London 
County Council opened with picks and spades and 
bounding expectations the prehistoric tumulus or 
barrow at this point, their eager researches were 
absolutely barren of result. According to a vague 
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The ^^ Spaniards " inn stands in a fine romantic 
spot, and cherishes many legends, and some relics, 
of Dick Turpin, both of equal veracity, or lack 
of it ; but the story of how uiles Thomas, the inn- 
keeper at the time of the Gordon Riots, entertained 
the rioters come on their way from London to 
burn down Lord Mansfield's mansion of Caen 
Wood, hard by, is true enough. He gave them to 
drink, freely, of his cellar, and as the Protestantism 
of the rabble was more than equalled by their thirst, 
he speedily had them drunk and incapable ; and so 
Caen Wood was saved, and here it stands to this 
day ; generally spelled Ken Wood, for the con- 
venience of those more or less at odds with the 
pronimciation of words of foreign extraction, as 
Lord Mansfield himself seems to have been, for he 
adopted the spelling. 



CHAPTER II 

HOLLY VILLAGE, HIGHGATE WATERLOW PARK 

DICK WHITTINGTON 

Pleasant ways lead across to the old hill-top 
village of Highgate, looking down from its lofty 
ridge on to London in the distance, and on to 
Highgate Ponds in the foreground. Under the 
ridge lies Holly Lodge, a residence of the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and outside the grounds 
the curious may find the so-called Holly Village, 
built in 1845 by the Baroness (or Miss Angela 
Burdett-Coutts, as she then was), as a model village 
for the working-men on her estate. It is, in fact, 
on a small scale, the " Garden suburb '* of its age ; 
and those who would see, in a manner, what the 
" Garden suburb " at Golder's Green will be, on a 
larger scale, should certainly pay a visit of curiosity 
to Holly Village. It consists of ten or twelve 
picturesque houses of varied design, built in banded 
white and red brick, and disposed around a grassy 
quadrangle. For various reasons, the working-class 
people, for whom these very superior houses were 
intended, never lived in them, and the place intended 
by that warm-hearted lady for them is now in- 
habited by quite well-to-do families. The houses 
were, in short, at that time when they were built, 
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by a long way too good for the people for whom 
they were designed. 

At a very short step from Holly Village is 
Waterlow Park, the gift to the public of Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, another benefactor of his kind. 

It was in November 1889, that Waterlow Park 
came into being, and this was the manner of it. 
In that month Sir Sydney Waterlow wrote to the 
chairman of the London County Council, then a 
newly created body: — 

"My dear Lord Rosebery, 

" On the southern slope of Highgate Hill, in the 
parish of St. Pancras, I own an estate of nearly twenty- 
nine acres in extent, which was for many years my own 
home. This property, if judiciously laid out, would, I 
think, make an excellent public park for the north of 
London. The grounds are undulating, well-timbered 
with oaks, old cedars of Lebanon, and many other 
well-grown trees and shrubs. There is also one and a 
half acres of ornamental water supplied from natural 
springs. The land is freehold, with the exception of two 
and-three-quarter acres, held on a long lease, of which 
thirty-five and a half years are unexpired. It is 
bounded almost entirely by public roads, and a public 
footpath. Commencing the work of my life as a London 
apprentice to a mechanical trade, I was, during the 
whole seven years of my apprenticeship, constantly 
associated with men of the weekly-wage class, working 
shoulder to shoulder by their side. Later on, as a large 
employer of labour, and in many various other ways, I 
have seen much of this class and of the poorer people 
of London, both individually and collectively. The ex- 
perience thus gained has from year to year led me more 
clearly to the conviction that one of the best means for 
improving and elevating the social and physical con- 
dition of the working classes of this great Metropolis 
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maintain its old appearance of a private domain ; and 
the management of the place is, so far as may be, 
devoted to the same end. The Park contains a 
house of considerable historic interest. This is the 
seventeenth-century building variously known as 
'^ Lauderdale House " and " Nell Gwynne's House,'* 
built, it is thought, about 1660. The Duke of 
Lauderdale, who built it, was that much and justly 
hated historical character, the initial of whose 
name contributed the final letter to the Cabal, the 
five unscrupulous ministers of Charles the Second, 
who sought to put back the clock of history, 
and to enslave again the people of England, 
who had, with such expenditure of time and energy 
and blood, already won so far along the road to 
political emancipation. The Duke of Lauderdale 
had a perfect genius for tyranny ; political, social, and 
religious. Where another man, such as his con- 
temporary, the witty Earl of Rochester, possessed a 
pretty turn for versification and for repartee, this 
disagreeable duke had a decided leaning towards 
dragooning the public, to employing the thumb- 
screw, the rack, and the Little Ease. His Grace, 
however, was ever ready to oblige His Sacred 
Majesty, his master Charles the Second, and while 
he was away in Scotland, serving his other master, 
the devil, in the work of harrying and shooting down 
the Covenanters, gave the use of this, his country 
house on the then rural slopes of Highgate Hill, 
to the king's fair friend, Nell Gwynne. For my 
part, I do not understand the romantic glamour with 
which the name of Nell Gwynne has been surrounded. 
" Pretty Nelly," as the highly appreciative Pepys 
calls her, was a sordid enough figure, for all that 
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prettiness, and no saint. Indeed, if the gossips of 
that time tell truth, she was not merely pretty and 
witty, but had an unmistakable talent for high- 
flavoured abuse, in which as an ex-orange girl of 
London's streets, she would appear to have been an 
expert. 

It was here, at Lauderdale House, that one of the 
best-known incidents in her career is said to have 
been enacted. According to the old story, it was 
when the king was walking in the garden that 
Nelly held out his and her child from an upper 
winaow, and seizing the long-sought opportunity of 
obtaining a title of nobility for her baby boy, de- 
clared that if the king did not then and there do 
something for him, she would drop the child from 
that height. 

Without hesitation the king replied, " Save the 
Earl of Burford," and accordingly the child became 
an earl. It may be wondered how or why the 
king should have been so ready with that territorial 
title, but the explanation seems to be simple enough. 
Burford, in the far west of Oxfordshire, was then 
as important in the horseracing way as Newmarket, 
and greatly affected by His Majesty. In the 
course of time, the infant earl became the Duke 
of St. Albans. 

Pepys himself visited Lauderdale House, as, 
under date of July 2ist, 1666, he duly records. 
He found here the Duke '^ and his lady, and some 
Scotch people at supper ; pretty odd company, 
though my Lord Brouncker tells me my Lord 
Lauderdale is a man of mighty good reason and 
judgment. But at supper there played one of their 
servants upon the viallin some Scotch tunes only ; 
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several, and the best of their country, as they seemed 
to esteem them, by their praising and admiring 
them ; but Lord ! the strangest ayre that ever I 
heard in my life, and of all one cast." But if he had 
wished to be genuinely astonished, he should have 
heard the bagpipes ! 

The exterior of Lauderdale House does not now, 
perhaps, exhibit any striking signs of antiquity ; 
because it has been very thoroughly restored, to 
save it from the fate of utter ruin that almost 
overtook it. The interior, too, has been converted 
into general utility purposes. Thus there is a 
refreshment room for visitors to the park, and a 
large room to which the public may resort when 
rain sweeps the grounds ; and upstairs the stafF who 
look after the park have their quarters. A marble 
bath, known as " Nell Gwynne's Bath," and some 
old carvings and panellings, remain. 

Vineries and hot-houses are found in the 
beautiful grounds, with fruit-trees, old-fashioned 
English gardens, and a lake, overhung with a 
weeping-willow, and aviaries. Sometimes a band 
discourses music, and there are lawn-tennis courts. 

Andrew Marvell, that stern puritanical member 
of Parliament, who did not approve of Nell Gwynnes, 
nor Earls of Burford either, had a country house 
in what is now Waterlow Park. His house, or 
rather, rural cottage, stood where the circular aviary 
is now, and it survived until 1869, when, being 
considered unsafe, it was demolished instead of 
being restored ; the appreciation of things venerable 
and historic not having then spread so widely as 
now. The principles of Andrew Marvell being so 
liberal in politics and so strict in morals, it seems. 
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And something more than the passing of that 
great highway renders this spot romantic to the 
imagination ; even though, to the eye, with the 
crowded omnibuses and trams that gather here, it 
looks merely a typical modern meeting-place of traffic. 
Highgate Hill we all know — and every child who 
has seen modern pantomimes of Dick Whittington 
knows — to have been the spot where Dick, on his 
flight from the City, rested and heard the friendly 
bells of Bow Church calling him back : 

"Turn again, Whit-ting-ton, 
Turn again, Whit-ting-ton, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London." 

You may listen in vain here to-day, through the 

noise of the crowded streets, for any sound of Bow 

Bells, but there is no doubt that they could have 

been clearly heard from this spot at that time ; and 

let us never listen to any of those destructive modern 

enquirers who would have us believe their unworthy 

arguments that Dick Whittington never fled from 

his master, Fitzwarren's, house, that he never had 

.hat wonderful cat, and that, indeed, the whole 

of that pretty story is sheer romance. In spite of 

lose arguments against it, there are equally cogent 

♦rguments in its favour ; and really, if we are to 

listen to this sort of thing, this criticism in fevour 

of the commonplace, where are we to end? It is 

the fashion now to upset all old verdicts, to revise 

judgments, to question the honesty of the honest, 

and to fine away the villainies or the scoundrels. 

Scarce an one of the old beliefs has been left 

unassailed. Shakespeare's plays, we are told, were 

written by Bacon, and Shakespeare himself was an 
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illiterate ; Richard the Third was not the murderous 
hunchback of familiar histories, and, far from having 
murdered his nephews, was an exceptionally affec- 
tionate uncle ; William Tell never existed, and so 
could not have shot that apple off^ the head of his 
son ; and so forth, ad infinitum. In short, a per- 
verse generation, which snatches from the saint his 
nimbus, and hands it, with an extra polish on it, to 
the nearest historical villain ; together with abject 
apologies for his having been so long misunderstood. 

Whittington was elected Lord Mayor of London, 
to complete the term of Adam Bamme, who died 
in office, in 1397 ; and filled the chair agjun in 
1397, 1406, and 1420 ; so the bells did not overstate 
the honours that came to him. The beautiful story 
that has in the past encouraged and heartened many 
an ambitious boy was popidarly believed hundreds 
of years ago, and can be traced back in its entirety 
almost to Whittington' s own day. 

A stone stands by the kerb here, at the junction 
of Highgate Hill and the Salisbury Road, outside 
the modern ** Whittington Stone Tavern," recording 
the incident. It is dated 1821, but is the lineal 
descendant of a former stone, erected in 1795,. which 
itself succeeded a wayside cross. 



CHAPTER III 

GOLDER's hill THE EARL OF CHATHAM AT 

WILDWOODS — GOLDER's GREEN AND THE 
"GARDEN suburb" HENDON MILL HILL 

But let us return to Hampstead, and, striking ofF 
across the Upper Heath, come to that lovely addition 
made within in the last few years, Golder's Hill. 
This large and beautiful estate, the residence for 
many years of the famous surgeon, Sir Spencer 
Wells, who built a house here in 1875, has been 
purchased by public subscription and dedicated as 
an open space, for ever. Thus the threatened 
future of the north-westerly portion of the Heath, 
clouded with prospects of building estates, was 
cleared. But Golder's Hill is something more than 
merely a^ " open space." It is a beautifully timbered 
and grandly undulating park. Not a park in the 
sense of a London park, but of the kind understood 
by a park in the country, and it is satisfactory to 
find that the policy of the London County Council 
is to maintain it in that condition. The mansion 
and its exquisitely beautiful gardens and lily-ponds 
are kept as they were, with the sole exception that 
the house is put to use as a restaurant. The 
building is of interest to students of modern develop- 
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carriage upon the Heath, he would have the blinds 
drawn, so that he should be unobserved, and when 
walking and by chance meeting a stranger would 
turn and hide round corners, or if no corner oflered 
would hobble as swiftly as he could away. He 
would almost faint with apprehension at the slightest 
noise, and altogether would appear to have been 
on the very verge of madness. At Wildwoods 
he was accustomed to shut himself up in a room, 
still shown, in the upper part of the great mansion, 
and there live for months, secluded even from his 
family. Not even a servant was at such times 
permitted to set eyes upon him. He had contrived 
a hatch high up in the wall of this room, through 
which his meals, or anything else he required, would 
be handed to him. This opening, only measuring 
some eighteen square inches, had double doors ; that 
on the inner side secured with a padlock. When any- 
thing was conveyed to him, a knock was given at 
the outer door and the articles left in the recess. 
When he had made quite sure the servant had gone 
away, he would unlock the inner door and take 
whatever had been placed there for him. It has 
frequently been suggested that this eccentric Earl 
of Chatham was the real author of the famous 
Letters of Junius^ those vehement political pamphlets 
of the eighteenth century whose authorship, despite 
many painstaking accounts at the unravelling of 
the mystery, has never yet been definitely deter- 
mined ; and it is supposed that it was here they 
were written. However that may be, the carefully 
constructed hatch in the wall yet remains in this 
secluded room. 

Altogether, the spot where Wildwoods stands is 
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romantic in its story as well as in its appearance. 
Above the wooded cutting, through which the road 
takes its way, the gibbet elms formerly stood. One 
was blown down about 1850, but the vigorous 
remains of the other are still prominent. The 
gallows tree was fixed across between these two 
natural uprights ; and often in those savage times 
bore its tragical fruit ; although we hear particulars 
of only one malefactor whose body was gibbeted 
here. This was one Jackson, a highwayman, who 
in 1673 ^^^ murdered a certain Henry Miller 
in this conveniently dark, and then solitary, road. 

Changes are rapidly taking place in this neigh- 
bourhood. The certain march of London towards 
the country has rendered even Hampstead Heath 
almost a London park, so far, at least, as its sur- 
roundings of streets and suburbs toward the south, 
are concerned ; and now the pleasant rural fields 
to the north, at Golder's Green, Mill Hill, Hendon, 
and Edgware, are at the point of being drawn 
within the range of the outer suburbs. As you 
stand upon the gorsy and brambly crest of Hamp- 
stead Heath, looking northward, you are almost 
upon the boundary of the London County Council's 
territory, and, in feet, Golder's Green lies beyond it, 
in that of the Middlesex Council. You look across, 
and down from this vantage-point, upon a rural 
vale, thickly wooded and bounded by the yet more 
heavily timbered slopes of Mill Hill. In one 
quarter are seen the red roofs of Hendon, like 
some settlement out there in a Forest Primeval, but 
in all other directions, from north-east to north-west, 
it is a sea of rich green foliage, interspersed with the 
lighter green of pastures, that meets the eye. 
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Already, however, this pleasant land is . marked 
out for expansion. From the centre of London 
that longest of tube railways, the Charing Cross, 
Euston, and Hampstead Railway, coming to Hamp- 
stead Town, with a station ofF the High Street, 
emerges upon daylight and becomes a surface railway 
with a station at Golder's Green ; and is continued, as 
the Edgware and Hampstead Railway, to the hitherto 
remote village of Edgware itself. In view of the re- 
markable developments about to take place here, 
another eighty acres of land have been added to 
Hampstead Heath by the Eton College Trustees, who 
have been since the time of Henry the Eighth the 
absolute owners of an estate of 320 acres of what 
has until now been agricultural land. The remaining 
240 acres form the site chosen for the operations 
of the " Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust," by 
which the district adjoining both the Heath and 
Golder's Green, and bounded on the north and 
north-east by wooded lands stretching away to High- 
gate, and belonging to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, is to be developed on original lines 
suggested by the success of such garden villages as 
Port Sunlight and the pleasant Cadbury village of 
Bournville, and by the enthusiasm which has greeted 
the idea of the Garden City of Letchworth, now 
being brought into existence. The name of '* Trust " 
has an evil sound in these days, but the " Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust " is a thing apart, and is not 
tarred with the brush of commercialism. While the 
idea of the " Garden Suburb " is derived in the first 
instance from the examples already cited, it is 
developed along lines of its own. In short, it 
is sought to create here a self-contained town in- 
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habited by all dasses and living together with plenty 
of elbow-room, and to make of the inevitable new 
suburb a thing of beauty, a home of happiness and 
content, and a complete community. 

Hitherto we have seen populous suburbs created 
as though by magic in these latter days, wherever 
transit facilities offered, whether by train or by tram. 
Where only a little while ago there were fields and 
woodlands, or beautiful parks with one or two 
comfortable old mansions, there have almost invariably 
sprung up dreadful districts that began to rot and 
decay, almost so soon as they were covered with 
houses. The *' suburbs" of Earlsfield, Tottenham, 
Edmonton, Wood Green — what are they but slums 
created ad hoc ? Built to show an immediate profit, 
and designed to herd as many houses and people as 
possible per acre, they are now merely hopeless, 
joyless purlieus, inhabited almost solely by artisan 
and clerkly populations who live in grey monotonous 
streets without gardens, and diversified only by 
numerous public-houses and a few churches, chapels, 
and institutions. It is to be remarked, as most 
worthy of note, that districts such as these are 
little, if any, better than huge compounds inhabited 
almost exclusively by those two classes. No one 
lives in them from any choice save that' of cheapness 
and expediency, and the conditions are such that 
to the wealthier, the comfortably circumstanced, and 
comparatively leisured classes the idea of residing 
there would seem preposterous. It does not need a 
very eloquent pen to describe the class hatreds, 
and the consequent danger to the State itself, which 
must result fi"om the propagation of joyless places 
such as these^ nor should it be necessary to insist 
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upon the essentially unhealthy conditions of life 
in such ** cheap " neighbourhoods. 

But are they, indeed, cheap ? Are they, after 
all, any cheaper than life in the projected Garden 
Suburb will be ? The Garden Suburb Trust has 
come into existence for the purpose of proving that 
they are not, and that crowded, unlovely, and by 
consequence unhealthy, circumstances are un- 
necessary. The scheme sounds at first like that 
of an inipossible ideal, the latest of many unworkable 
Utopias. Let us, however, examine it more in 
detail. 

The site of the proposed Garden Suburb is greatly 
diversified into timbered and meadow land, and 
further by hill and dale, ranging as it does from one 
hundred and seventy feet to three hundred and 
sixty feet above sea-level. The more valuable 
portions, immediately overlooking the Heath, 
and commanding the best scenery, it is intended 
to lease, not to sell, in plots of one, two, and 
three acres, where the wealthier portion of the 
new community will reside : the comparatively high 
prices expected from these choice situations going 
towards financing the scheme for the benefit of the 
classes less well able to take care of themselves or to 
aflFord high rents. An artistic supervision will be 
exercised alike over the sites occupied by the superior 
houses and the humbler cottages, and the style in 
which they are designed. The smaller houses, for 
the wage-earning and industrial classes, will be built 
by the Garden, Suburb Trust, and leased on equitable 
terms, with that all-important matter fi-om the 
tenants* point of view, security of tenure, duly 
assured : it being fully realised that if you grant a 
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man a long term, he will, not being harassed by 
fears of lapsmg leases, naturally take an interest in 
his home ; a feeling he certainly would not have 
were his tenancy precarious, or his improvements 
liable to be charged against him, in the form of a 
higher rental, as remains the case under the present 
inequitable law of landlord and tenant. By a system 
such as that proposed here, you create a sense of per- 
sonal property, a sense of responsibility, a new self- 
respect : in short, you create a new and better type 
of citizen. The Garden Suburb is by no means a 
political project ; but I should anticipate that it will 
be, under those conditions, a fertile field for the 
growth of conservative principles. Considerably 
over a century ago, that keen and discriminating 
writer upon agriculture and the housing problem, 
Arthur Young, who was wise beyond the age in 
which he lived, wrote of that " magic of property 
which turns sand into gold," and went on to 
elaborate and explain the remark by declaring, truly 
enough, that if you " put a man into precarious 
possession, he will turn a garden into a desert, but 
put him into a state where he can securely anticipate 
the fruits of his labour, and he will turn a desert 
into a garden." 

I can imagine, vividly enough, the delight and 
enthusiasm with which the late Sir Walter Besant 
would have hailed this project for a Garden Suburb, 
and indeed there are many touches in the scheme 
for this new community that are eloquent of his 
ideas and his expressed views. Here, for example, 
is his ideal of the old English village revised, and 
complete in its every detail : each pretty cottage to 
have its own flower and vegetable garden, and 
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perhaps its fruit-trees ; and every road to be lined 
with trees ; co-operative stores for those of the 
community who wish to patronise them ; a church 
on a central elevated site (I hope when built, it will 
forego the intolerable and outworn barbarity of 
bells), public baths and washhouses, a concert-hall, a 
library, and playgrounds for the children. 

Mrs. Barnett, who has written from the inside, as it 
were, as one of the sponsors of this scheme, in the 
Contemporary Review^ explaining the aims, the hopes 
and the scope of the undertaking, says : ** There 
will be cottages with individual gardens, and cottages 
grouped round a quadrangle, or common sward, 
used perhaps as a tennis-court for teachers before 
the twopenny tube carries them to their work in 
London's centre, and later for their young guests 
whose joy will be to * visit teacher * on Saturday 
afternoons and summer evenings. There will be 
the semi-detached two-storied houses, on the ground 
floor of which will dwell the family, with the man 
at its head who is ready and capable of working 
neatly and productively his tenth of an acre, and 
on the first-floor the poor lady or working woman 
who takes no less a delight in flowers and grass- 
plots because she cannot dig, and whose refining 
influence will help the children, while their mother 
will be glad to earn something by doing her domestic 
work. 

** There will be associated residences for young 
"men, whose common garden and creeper-draped 
balconies will doubtless be a common joy. There 
will be, I hope, the convalescent home, the co- 
operative rest-home, the training-school and the 
working lads' hostel — for a community should 
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bear the needy and the handicapped in daily 
mind." 

A very delightful picture : especially that part of 
it where we see the cottages grouped round their 
own grassy quadrangle, and thus forming, as it were, 
a community within a community, and securing that 
privacy and sense of cloistered ease and content only 
to be found nowi^days to perfection in the beautiful 
quads of the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. If 
Oxford should prove in any way to have suggested 
these residential and secluded quadrangles, she will 
have begun at last to j ustify herself. 

Should this feature of the Garden Suburb come 
into being, we may confidently expect other Garden 
Suburbs to arise ; for is it to be supposed that the 
herded inhabitants of your Wood Greens and 
your Tottenhams will, on seeing these things, be 
content with the way they are packed together ; 
with thin party-walls that transmit every sound, 
with exiguous back yards, and with the dust-bin 
under the very window.^ Is it to be supposed 
that they like that sort of thing ? I think not. 

From Golder's Green, along a straight road, 
amid scenery being rapidly changed from its old-time 
country aspect to the appearance of suburbs^ we 
come at last to Hendon. 

Hendon has been so long and so favourably 
known as a place of residence beyond the nearer 
suburbs, that the \dllage is surrounded by a number 
of ornate mansions, each one with its considerable 
grounds. Within this very superior residential ring, 
the village of Hendon remains, hot so greatly 
changed in itself as might be supposed. There, on 
a knoll closely neighboured by old gabled cottages 
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and houses that were once farmsteads, stands the 
ancient parish church of Hendon, forming the centre 
of a group that stood on the spot many a generation 
before suburban residences were ever dreamt of. 

The learned in the derivation of the place-name, 
" Hendon," declare that it derived from hean dune^ 
signifying a lofty situation, and Hendon is indeed 
placed in a district of fine rolling country, of hills 
and dales, among which its own site and that of 
Mill Hill are prominent. It is also placed in a 
position that has kept it comparatively rural until 
now ; being situated on what is, after all, a by-road 
out of the main stream of traffic. Cockney songs 
have celebrated "the Welsh Harp, which is Hendon 
way,'* but although every Bank-Holiday maker 
knows the Welsh Harp, the great Brent Reservoir 
by it, and the Edgware Road that leads to it, Hendon 
is, generally speaking, outside his purview, for 
which, it may be surmised, the Hendon people are 
unfeignedly thankful. 

\ Something of the age of Hendon may be guessed 
from a remarkable privilege accorded it at so remote 
a date as 1066. King Edward the Confessor in 
the last year of his reign granted certain lands in 
the parish to the Abbey of Westminster, and at 
the same time — for what reason does not appear 
— freed the inhabitants of Hendon from all tolls, 
whether by lan4 or water. This strange privilege, 
very well worth having in those days, was several 
times confirmed by charter in later centuries, and 
last renewed in 1692, in the reign of William and 
Mary, when all the rights, immunities, privileges, 
and exemptions so long enjoyed were recited, and 
renewed to Sir William Rawlinson, Serjeant-at- 
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Law, and the parishioners. This last charter freed 
these fortunate people frx)m ** all tolls in all fairs and 
markets, and from all street tolls, and every other toll 
whatever, in every fair and every market, and every 
bridge, and every way and water and also by sea, 
for themselves and their wares for ever." 

The Sir William Rawlinson to whom this docu- 
ment was principally addressed was one of the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal, and died in 1703. 
An imposing effigy of him, in official robes, is a 
prominent feature in the chancel of the church. It is 
neighboured by other interesting monimients ; while 
in the churchyard, among many bygone worthies, 
distinguished in their day in art, in science, medicine, 
the law, and the drama, lies one who was adven- 
titiously distinguished only by his stature. This 
was Edward Longmore, known as the "Hereford- 
shire Colossus." One cannot fail to be struck with 
the complete appropriateness of his name, "Long- 
more," for he stood seven feet six inches high. 

The name of Mill Hill has a melodious and rustic 
sound, in spite of the fact of its being commonly 
styled " Milfil." You naturally picture breezy heights, 
crowned with windmills, whose arms are furiously 
turning in the wind ; and although when you are 
well on the way from Hendon to Mill Hill you see 
in these times no mills, you do certainly come into a 
hilly and invigorating district, still rural, with finely 
wooded parks. MiU Hill is, of course, famous in 
these times for its public school for Nonconformists : 
an institution established away back in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Many " Millhillians," as 
they are pleased to style themselves, have become 
in after years famous. 
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Two quaint old rustic weatherboarded inns, the 
" Three Hammers" and the " Adam and Eve," 
claiming an immense antiquity, remain at Mill Hill. 

Passing through parklike country, as yet but 
litde disturbed, we come, by Copt Hall, to the 
pretty little new residential district of " The Hale," 
and so to Edgware. 
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the severe weathering the masonry of it has received, 
time and the elements having picturesquely wasted it, 
with a result something the look of a tower built of 
partially dissolved lump sugar. The remaining other 
building now of any picturesque or historic interest 
in Edgware (which is growing so that one dares no 
longer style it a village, while it certainly is not yet 
a town) is that rambling old inn, the "Chandos 
Arms," facing the main street and still bearing on its 
projecting signboard the old heraldic coat of the 
Brydges family, Dukes of Chandos, although for 
generations past the fleeting meteoric splendour of 
the Dukes of Chandos has been eclipsed and their 
very title first merged into that of the Dukes of 
Buckingham and Chandos, and then become extinct 
with the final lapse of the Dukedom of Buckingham 
itself, in our own time. 

A very little distance from Edgware, and so near 
that you might walk to it in less than a quarter of 
an hour, is Whitchurch, whose real original name, 
almost forgotten, except in formal documents, is 
Little Stanmore. On the way to it, the outskirts 
of the still beautiful mnbrageous park of Canons 
are passed ; an estate whose story vies in romantic 
interest with most. 

The parish church, famous in its way, stands by 
the roadside, with its ancient tower linked incon- 
gruously to a building that in 1 7 1 5 replaced an older 
structure. We owe this existing building to the first 
Duke of Chandos, and it is a moot point whether we 
ought to feel grateful to him for it, or to execrate 
his taste. For my own part, I consider his taste 
deplorable, but it takes all kinds to make a world, 
and there are those who admire the interior of 
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Whitchurch parish church very much indeed ; al- 
though there probably are very many more who 
visit it out of sheer curiosity. Curious, unquestion- 
ably, it is, and perhaps, from a spectacixlar point of 
view, worth the sixpence levied upon all visitors. 
The interior is darkly grand, with heavy woodwork 
and painted ceilings representing the firmament and 
clouds, and an AQ-seeing Eye : the entire effect 
of an apocalyptic character that, to this observer at 
least, is horribly like a foreshadowing of the dread- 
fully uncomfortable things prophesied in Revelations : 
the outpourings of vials of wrath, the Last Judgment, 
and the like. It is, as the reader of this may guess, 
a weird place ; and rendered the more strange by the 
organ being placed at the back of the communion- 
table, framed in by a very theatrical-looking group of 
dark Corinthian columns and entablature, resembling 
the proscenium of a theatre. On either side are fresco 
paintings representing the Nativity and the Cruci- 
fixion. 

Whitchurch church is, of course, famous for its 
association with Handel, whose great patron, at a 
critical point in the composer's career, was the Duke 
of Chandos. For three years Handel was " chapel* 
master " to that mighty duke, and during that time 
composed many of his famous pieces ; officiating as 
organist here. In the churchyard stands an elaborate 
tombstone to the memory of one immortalised by* 
Handel : the " Harmonious Blacksmith," who was 
parish-clerk and blacksmith here at the time of 
Handel's residence. 

The story goes that it was on a rainy day, when 
Handel was obliged to seek shelter at William 
Powell's forge, that he first conceived the idea of the 
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flourished so flamboyandy in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, costumed himself like a Roman 
general who might have been brother-in-arms with 
Julius Caesar, as he is represented here. He was 
thrice married, and effigies of two of his wives are 
sculptured kneeling on either side of him, in attitudes 
of grief and submission to their lord, who looks 
very much their master as well. Many a henpecked 
modern duke, made to feel that his strawberry- 
leaves are as little protection from domestic scenes as 
the fig-leaves worn by Adam and Eve after their fall 
were armour against the weather, must have sighed 
as he contemplated this ineffable Sultan. 

But the story of Canons, and that of the Dukes of 
Chandos who once owned it, have yet to be told. 
The estate of Canons, thought to have obtained its 
name from the property having long been in the 
possession of the Priory of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
Smithfield, came at length, after many changes, into 
the hands of the Lake family, who, after many 
generations in occupancy of it, ended, as so many 
a titled and landowning family has ended, in an only 
child ; an heiress. She, Mary Lake, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Thomas Lake, married one who at the 
time was a plain esquire. For a mere commoner in 
our time to rise from his plebeian condition, with 
never a handle to his name, to occupy a position 
in the first rank of the peerage, is a thing so utterly 
beyond experience as to be practically a thing im- 
possible. I think no man has achieved such an 
honour since the Duke of Wellington's time ; and I 
suppose, although we have had military men raised to 
the condition of earls, since then, such an example 
will not again occur until we as a nation are once 
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Brydges (as he then was) accounted for all the 
money that had passed through his hands, excepting 
three millions." 

Despite the known facts of this grave misap- 
propriation of money, and the obviousness of it 
aU, in the extravagant building schemes upon which 
he had embarked with it, rendering the scandal 
patent to every one, Brydges, on succeeding to the 
title of Baron Chandos on the death of his father in 
1 7 14, was created Viscount Wilton and Earl of 
Carnarvon, and in 171 9 he was advanced to be 
Duke of Chandos. At Canons he determined to 
outvie every one in magnificence. Since the days 
when the Pharaohs of Egypt brought such wonders 
as the Pyramids and the Sphinx into being, no such 
gigantic ideas as those of Chandos had been known. 
That of building an immense residence in the park 
here, and a town house in Cavendish Square, with a 
private drive ten miles long between them, seems 
to a Londoner audacity indeed. The project was, 
of course, never realised ; he would have required 
perhaps another million for that, but he at least 
went far enough at the London end to build the 
porters' lodges ; and the curious in these things 
may see them in Cavendish Square to this day. 
They are the two most magnificent residences in 
the square. 

The building of Canons was begun in 171 5. 
Chandos, who thought he was founding a family, 
built to last. The waUs of his palace were twelve 
feet thick, and it was built in stone and designed 
grandly and ornately. The finest craftsmen 
decorated the interior, and for the locks and hinges 
of the doors, to the principal suites of room, silver 
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was the meanest metal that could be employed. 
The gardens were full of wondrous terraces and 
fountains, and even the stone decorative vases were 
gilded. One cannot help thinking that the taste 
of the princely Chandos was more than a thought 
barbaric. 

With all his unparalleled state, his retinue of 
Swiss Guards and gentlemen, the Duke of Chandos 
had, strange to say, his economical aspects, although 
it may perhaps be doubted if his attempted frugalities 
were much of a set-ofF against his almost boundless 
extravagance. His household was regulated on a 
fully thought-out scheme of expenses, by day, 
month, and year ; and although he was pleased to 
be the munificent patron of the arts, he was never 
good for more than sixpence by way of a tip to a 
deserving labourer on his estate, and the usual sum 
was twopence. " This may do you good," he would 
say, " more may make you idle and drunk " ; which 
was an excellent, if insulting, excuse for illiberality. 

Pope's Moral Essays contain a lengthy and ex- 
tremely bitter travesty of Canons, under the title 
of " Timon's Villa " :— 



"At Timon's Villa let us pass a day, 
Where all cry out, 'What sums are thrown away!' 
So proud, so grand, of that stupendous air, 
Soft and agreeable come never there. 
Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a drought 
As brings all Brobdingnag before your thought. 
To compass this, his Building is a town. 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down; 
Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 
A puny insect, shivering at a breeze! 
Lo ! what huge heaps of littleness aroimd. 
The whole a laboured quarry above ground; 
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Two Cupids squint before, a lake behind 

Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 

His gardens next your admiration call, 

On every side you look, behold the wall! 

No pleasing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 

And half the platform just reflects the other. 

The suflfering eye inverted nature sees, 

Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees. 

With here a fountain, never to be play'd, 

And there a summer-house that knows no shade; 

Here Amphitrite sails through myrtle bowers, 

There gladiators fight, or die in flowers." 

And so forth. Pope repudiated the identification 
of Chandos and Canons with this satire, but his 
contemporaries knew better. 

It is strange that the prophecy with which Pope 
concluded has been exactly fulfilled : — 

"Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope and nod on the parterre ; 
Deep harvest bury all his pride has planned, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land." 

The first Duke of Chandos died in 1744, and by 
that time had lived long enough to lose most of his 
ill-gotten wealth, which was dissipated in the frenzied 
speculation of the South Sea Bubble. Canons, how- 
ever, remained his residence until the end ; but by 
1747 the fate predicted for it by Pope came to pass. 
The materials of the building that cost over half a 
million sterling were sold for ;if 11,000, and the site 
of it and the gardens became again meadow land. 

Another house called Canons was some years later 
erected by a wealthy London cabinet-maker in the 
park, and still remains ; but, although itself a fine 
residence and built from part of the materials of the 
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duke's gorgeous house, it is only something less 
than a quarter the size of its predecessor. 

There were but three Dukes of Chandos. The 
daughter of the third married the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to whose own title that of his father-in-law 
was afterwards added ; and even the Dukedom of 
Buckingham and Chandos became extinct in 1889 ; 
so that in a very thorough and complete way the 
ambition of the first of his short line to found a 
family was utterly frustrated. 

Great Stanmore, the "Stanmere" of the Domesday 
Book, lies secluded under the heights that shut in 
Harrow Weald from the north. It remains even 
now a very rustic village, and is surrounded by 
beautifully wooded country, diversified by important 
residences situated in their own extensive grounds. 
The modern parish church was built in 1850, to 
replace a red brick structure erected in 1632, whose 
remains stand in the same churchyard ; having with 
unusual good taste been allowed to stand. The 
walls of the old building are unroofed and open to 
the sky, and a lawn occupies the interior ; while the 
tall, massive red brick tower, heavily draped with 
solemn ivy, very much more nearly figures the " ivy- 
covered tower" described in Gray's Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard than the real original, the tower 
of Stoke Poges Church. 

Stanmore is closely neighboured by the fine park 
of Bentley Priory, the residence at one time of the 
Dowager-Queen Adelaide, widow of William the 
Fourth, who died there in 1849. After passing 
through many hands, and being at one time a hotel, 
and again a private residence, the land of its fine 
park is now being ofifered on building leases. 



CHAPTER V 

EALING PERIVALE GREENFORD NORTHOLT 

HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 

I DO not think there can anywhere be a more 
eminently respectable and " residential " suburb than 
Ealing. It impresses me with those two qualities 
in a superlative degree. You come to it by road 
past a fine common that is almost parklike, or else 
alight at its various railway stations, that are not as 
other stations, but particularly roomy, smart and 
well groomed ; and thence yoli emerge upon busy 
main streets of extremely prosperous shops, and from 
them come to great areas or villa-residences built 
and maintained in good style, the supporters of 
those shops. 

I do not know why Ealing shoixld be so respect- 
able and residential, except that it is in the due west 
direction from London, and thus carries on the 
West End tradition that is dropped after Bayswater 
and Notting Hill. Dropped, I say, because although 
with an effort you might perhaps concede a certain 
respectability to Shepherd's Bush, or some portions 
of it, you would not describe it, as a whole, as being 
" residential " ; or if you would, it is quite certain 
the sanguine people who call themselves ^^ auctioneers, 
valuers, and estate-agents " would not ; there are 
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had already prepared a tomb with an epitaph that 
only lacked the necessary date, and ended with 
the inscription " Contented and Grateflil.*' His wish, 
as we see by this railed-in affair here at Ealing, 
was not respected, but the inscription, ** Contented 
and Grateful," appears here, all the same. I wonder 
if, under these circumstances, his spirit really is 
particularly pleased. 

That would be a long list which should seek to 
give a full record of Ealing's churches and chapels, 
lately added to, by the way, by a church built by 
Miss Perceval in memory of her father, Spencer 
Perceval, the Prime Minister, assassinated so long 
ago as May, 1812, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, by Bellingham, who although insane, 
was duly executed for the deed. 

At West Ealing, which is not so select as the 
other districts — not, in short, so ** residential," 
the houses merge by insensible degrees into Hanwell, 
blighted these many years past by the unfortunate 
circumstance of the great lunatic asylum being 
situated there. Those who, greatly daring the 
stigma of the name, live at Hanwell, find it by 
no means an unpleasant place, and there can be 
little doubt that the meadows on the uplands above 
the river Brent, and near the church, will presently 
be the site of a new suburb. The church itself 
is a poor thing ; a sort of inferior brother to 
Turnham Green church, itself no delight, and de- 
signed in 1 841 by the same inevitable Gilbert 
Scott, whose trail you find, unfortunately, every- 
where. Scott was an obsession, a superstition, a 
perfect blight in his time, and was possessed of a de- 
moniac energy and an insatiable greed ; so that almost 
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anv brutal restoration or pretentious ecclesiastical 
edifice from the forties until the seventies is pretty 
sure to be his handiwork. 

In Hanwell churchyard the diligent will find the 
tomb of Jonas Hanway, merchant, philanthropist, 
and traveller, who died in 1786. He was fanatically 
opposed to tea-drinking, but is perhaps most remark- 
able for having been the first to introduce the use 
of the umbrella ; not in his day a peculiarly light 
or dainty afilair, but a huge structure, originally of 
oiled cloth, and, with a stick as heavy as a broom- 
stick, built rather more substantially than the carriage 
umbrellas of the present day. It must have been 
a considerable athletic exercise to take a lengthy 
walk with an umbrella of this sort ; ' but Hanway, 
as an innovator, had to endure worse than that, 
and was followed at first by ribald crowds, throwing 
stones and mud. They considered it absurd, nay, 
all but impious, for any one to object to a wetting, 
and the hackmen — the cabmen of that day — thought 
themselves defrauded by the use of the new con- 
trivance, and covered him with abuse. 

Beside the river Brent, in the quiet rural levels 
of Middlesex, that are dominated on the south by 
the ridge on which Ealing stands, and on the north 
by Horsenden Hill, and the bold outline of Harrow, 
stands the tiny parish of Perivale. I was about to 
write the " village " of Perivale, but that would be a 
ludicrous misuse of the term ; for, although this is an 
independent parish of six hundred and twenty-six 
acres, with an ancient church, there is not, and never 
has been, a village. Perivale, in fact, is a singularity 
so near London, for it is a purely agricultural 
district, chiefly of dairy-farms, and although it pos- 
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There was a whimsical period at Pcrivale, 
when the then rector, not very keen upon his 
spiritual office, was accustomed to buy himself off 
the trouble of conducting service for the only two 
or three rustics who used to attend public worship, 
by offisring them drinks. " It is scarcely worth 
while reading service for so few," he would say, 
** would you like some beer at the rectory instead ? " 
That formula became so well known that the sole 
reason why even those few appeared so regularly, 
was the chance of the rector standing treat. And 
then some thirsty souls at Ealing heard of it, and 
found Perivale a pleasant object for a walk on sunny 
Sunday mornings. Then rumours reached the ad- 
joining villagers that there was an up-to-date Land 
of Canaan, flowing with beer, on their borders, and 
a strange frenzy for church-going at Perivale seized 
them ; and the thing grew so scandalous, and the 
congregation so large that, partly in fear of his 
Bishop and very largely in defence of his ale-cellar, 
the rector again resumed services. 

In those days, never, alas ! to return, they made 
music here with a barrel-organ, fitted with twenty 
mechanical tunes, and originally with a complete 
mechanism and an entire set of cogs and teeth. 
But in the course of time the teeth and cogs began 
to be freely shed, and no one, not especially in- 
structed, was able to tell any one of the twenty tunes 
from its fellows in that repertory. 

In winter no one came to Perivale at all, because 
the Brent has a bad habit (of which it has not yet 
been cured) of flooding roads and meadows alike, and 
leaving church and rectory islanded amid a kind of 
inland sea. In those winter months, the old parish 
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clerk, whose name was the unusual one of Cain, 
would on Sundays, as the hour for service came, 
take up a commanding position, overlooking all ap- 
proaches, and would call out to the delighted rector : 
** Can't see no-one a-comin', sir ; may I put the 
books up ? " 

The books were accordingly put up, and the 
church closed. 

There is a good deal more gossip belonging to 
Perivale than from its diminutive size might be ex- 
pected. It was this peculiar rector who — like the 
public orator, rising to acknowledge his reception, 
expressed himself " grattered and flatified " — had an 
incorrigible habit of transposing portions of words 
when speaking. It was done unconsciously, and 
was therefore the more grotesquely laughable. Local 
gossip still keenly relishes the recollection of his 
announcing a hymn, as " Kinkering kongs their 
titles take," and, a little later, in the course of the 
sermon, " My friends, we all of us have our little 
bits of cuppiness." This was true enough of the 
preacher, for he was not averse from the flowing 
bowl ; but it was generally presumed by the con- 
gregation from the context of his discourse, that he 
really meant *^cups of bitterness." The infection of 
this odd habit spread to the congregation, and a lady 
was heard to say, on one occasion finding a stranger 
in her pew, *^ Excuse me, but you're occupewing my 
pie ! " 

The ancient name of Perivale was Greenford 
Parva, or Little Greenford, in relation to the 
greater Greenford — which itself is only relatively 
big— close at hand ; and it is supposed by some 
that this ** Parva" is the basis of the present name. 
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Another old variant is " Purevale,* ' admirably 
descriptive of the unsullied, countrified situation. 

The river Brent is seen here in its uncontaminated 
upper reaches, and is particularly pretty. Little 
hunchbacked bridges of rustic design here and there 
cross its winding course, and the way to Greenford 
is so low-lying and subject to floods in winter that 
the roadside is marked with white posts, graduated 
like medicine-glasses, but on a larger scale, up to 
seven, eight, and nine feet. They are eloquent of 
the varied moods of the Brent. 

Presently, on what for these parts is a consider- 
able rise, we come to rustic Greenford : Greenford 
Magna, to give the place its full style and title. 
It is a pretty place of old and sketchable cottages and 
farms, with here and there an eighteenth-century 
mansion. The church has recently been '^ thoroughly 
restored," as the ominous phrase goes, and the flint 
exterior has been treated to a process that makes it 
look brand new. All these signs and portents lead 
one accurately to expect the interior to be re-seated 
with pitch-pine seats, and to have lost most of its 
venerable appearance. Some fairly numerous frag- 
ments of mid-fifteenth-century glass, relics probably 
of the destructive Puritan fury of the seventeenth 
century, are collected together and pieced into a kind 
of crazy patchwork in the chancel windows : angelic 
golden-haired heads being indiscriminately mingled 
with celestial and other crowns, fragments of decora- 
tive foliage, and a number of quaint representations 
of windmills. A few monumental brasses remain, 
together with a monument to Michael Gardner, 
rector, who died in 1630, and his wife ; and another 
to Bridget, wife of Simon Coston, 1637, with the 
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lady herself in effigy kneeling before a prayer-desk, 
and her five children kneeling before her. Above 
them is a three-quarter length weeping husband. 
This Simon Coston would appear to be identical 
with the donor of the supererogatory font, dated 1 665, 
at Perivale, and here at Greenford, we find the font, 
according to the inscription upon it, to have been the 
gift of Francis Coston in 1638. 

From Greenford it is a mile and a half to Northolt, 
itself a singularly retired and rustic village. The 
name of Northolt, signifying the ^* North Wood,'* 
appears in Domesday Book under the guise of 
^* Northala." It is, or was (for the woods disappeared 
centuries ago) the woodland north of Southall, whose 
name is properly *^Southolt" — the south wood. 
Where the vanished forest of Northolt formerly 
spread, meadows are now to be seen. The village 
is just one exceedingly countrified row of houses 
facing a very broad road, bordered by wide selvedges 
of grassy common land. On a grassy knoll, and 
situated amid a group of beautiful elms, stands the 
delightfully rural church, that may be bracketed with 
the pretty old church of Ickenham for first place 
in pictorial qualities among the village churches of 
Middlesex. A queer old timber belfry and time- 
stained, rough-cast plaster walls make the exterior 
of Northolt church beautiful to the artistic eye. 
Clusters of healthy climbing roses grow prodigally 
on these walls, and here and there are odd buttresses 
and some fine Decorated windows, with their original 
tracery. From the knoll you may look back towards 
London and with surprise — the place being so rural 
— see quite clearly many of the more prominent 
landmarks in the west of London town, A more 
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picturesque spot than Northolt it would be difficult 
to find in the Home Counties. 

From Northolt to Harrow, by way of Roxeth, is 
an easy transition, for all the apparent steepness of 
distant views. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill is in one very obvious way 
the most prominent place in all Middlesex. Its 
hill, although not more than about two hundred feet 
high, is so remarkable, by reason of the extremely 
flat country from which it abruptly rises, that it is 
to all the surrounding districts what the craggy 
heights of Arthur's Seat are to Edinburgh. We 
cannot, however, speak of crags when Harrow Hill 
is under consideration, for it is an immense knob 
of clay, thrust upward by some unknown agency 
from the levels. 

For many miles across those levels you perceive 
where Harrow crowns this hill, and it is further 
identified beyond any doubt by the tall church spire 
that rises from its very apex. It is not often that 
so just a sense of the eternal fitness of things raises 
such a landmark as this tall and slender spire of 
timber, cased with lead, which was built, with great 
daring, upon a tower that had already shown signs 
of giving way and had, four hundred and fifty 
years ago, to be secured with buttresses of exceptional 
size. This prominent feature of Harrow is no new 
thing. It was familiar in the time of Charles the 
Second, who, bored with certain dry-as-dust theological 
discussions on " The Visible Church," interposed with 
the remark that '^ he knew not where it was to be 
found, except, indeed, at Harrow." Obviously, 
then, he did not know Brentor, and as obviously 
(although it seems an absurdity) he was not ac- 
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?[uainted with Ely Cathedral, or Lincoln Minster ; 
or they are prime exemplars of hill top churches, 
and the Church Visible, in the literal sense, to the 
supremest degree. 

In distant views, and still in some views not so 
distant, Harrow-on-the-Hill seems to be a place of 
a few scattered houses and a church, nestling in 
woodland shades. It is not until you have come to 
the hilltop that you perceive the kindly screening 
part taken by the tall elms and other trees of the 
hillside, that, near at hand, are by no means so dense 
as might be thought. Harrow, the explorer will 
perceive, with some astonishment, to be not so small 
a place as he had supposed. Besides its great and 
famous school, it has a considerable High Street of 
shops, alternating in the most friendly way with 
private residences. In fact, Harrow is a little hill- 
top microcosm ; complete in itself. From the pleasant 
pastures, that still ring the hilltop round, the cows 
and sheep crop the succulent grass, and break in 
upon the more hushed portions of service in the 
parish church with a mingled chorus of *^ Moo-00 " 
and ** Baa-a " ; while parliaments of rooks and crows 
in windy tree-tops vie with the chatter and shouting 
of the playgrounds. 

Harrow School, founded in 1592, has had its 
varied fortunes, numbering about one hundred boys 
until about the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
rising to 295 in 18 16, sinking to 70 or 80 under 
the unpopular head-mastership of Dr. Wordsworth, 
from 1836 to 1844, and rising gradually from that 
unfortunate period until, under the long rule of 
Dr. Montagu Butler, 1859 to 1895, ^^ grew so 
popular that a limit had necessarily to be placed 
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upon its expansion. The number was then restricted 
to 580. 

The founder of Harrow School, John Lyon, is 
commemorated by a memorial brass in the chancel, 
with the inscription : " Heare lyeth buried the 
bodye of John Lyon, late of Preston, in this parish, 
yeoman, died the 1 1 th day of October, in the yeare 
of our Lord 1592, who hath founded a free grammer 
schoole in this p'she, to have continuance for ever ; 
and for maintenance thereof, and for releyflfe of the 
poore, and of some poore schoUers in the universityes, 
repairinge of highwayes, and other good and charit- 
able uses, hath made conveyance of lands of good 
value to a corporation granted for that purpose. 
Prayers be to the Author of all goodness, who 
make us myndful to follow his good example." 

Harrow school has not rivalled Eton in the 
number of distinguished men educated, nor has it 
by any means the aristocratic standing of the older 
foundation ; but it can show such names as Byron, 
Rodney, Theodore Hook, Peel, and Palmerston, 
and the old oak panelling of its historic Fourth Form 
Room is carved with many names that in after 
years have become associated with soldiers, distin- 
guished clergy, and administrators. 

Recollections of Byron at Harrow are emphasised 
by a large flat tombstome in the churchyard, whence 
a fine view from this height across the Middlesex 
plain to Windsor may be obtained. It is known, 
awkwardly enough, as "Byron's Tomb," a name 
that has misled not a few, who imagine that Byron 
himself lies here. It was really a favourite haunt 
of his when a schoolboy, and it figures in his poem, 
" On a Distant View of the Vill^ and School of 
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Harrow-on-the-Hill." Writing on May 26th, 1822, 
to his publisher, John Murray, he says : *^ There is 
a spot in the churchyard, near the footpath, on the 
brow of the hill looking towards Windsor, and a 
tomb under a large tree (bearing the name of Peachie 
or Peachey) where I used to sit for hours and hours 
when a boy. This was my favourite spot." 

The stone was restored and railed over, years 
ago, not so much on account of Peachey, as of the 
Byronic association. 

All around Harrow, but especially towards the 
south and west, modern facilities in journeying to 
and from London have opened up districts that 
have been until now devoted entirely to agriculture. 
GreenhiU, that was a mere hamlet, is becoming 
populous : the new railway stations of Sudbury 
Town, Sudbury Hill, and South Harrow are the 
centres whence modern villas, each one in its own 
extensive garden, spread ; and Roxeth, which was 
a hamlet of Harrow, and became a separate parish 
in 1863, has ceased to be a weakly offshoot and has 
come, thanks to the South Harrow station, to be 
a place whence it is not difficult to travel in the 
morning, nor impossible to return late at night. 
A new era has dawned for Roxeth, as well as for 
Wood End to the south-west of it. 
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of a poor shivering soul being weighed in the 
balance by a coldly judicious and impartial angel ; 
the Virgin Mary compassionately placing a finger 
to incline the scale in the sinner's favour, and thus 
saving him from expectant fiends. The church, 
altogether, is one that well repays examination, and 
is exceptionally full of monuments ; notable among 
these that to Lady Bankes, the stout defender of 
Corfe Castle, in Dorset, against the forces of the 
Parliament in 1643, and again in 1646. 

How picturesque the village of Ruislip is, let 
the illustrations in these pages show. In one you 
are looking across to the church, whose grey 
battlemented tower rises behind a finely massed 
group of old cottage roofs and chimneys. The 
signboard of the " George " inn, standing on its 
post in the middle of the village street, is sur- 
mounted by some good old wrought iron-work, 
and the post itself is more crowded with arms, 
directing to many surrounding places, and with 
various notices of a more or less commercial 
character, than any other post the present writer, 
in much travelling, ever remembers to have seen. 

Ruislip stands at the meeting-place of many 
roads to and fi-om all points of the compass. Our 
way lies to Ickenham, little more than a mile and 
a half distant. 

Ickenham stands scattered about its village green 
and horsepond, at a junction of several roads ; with 
a village pump in the middle, and the ancient and 
picturesque church to one side, backed by luxuriant 
trees. The village pump is no mere commonplace 
structure of iron and wood with a handle, but a 
glorified affair in the nature of a kiosk at an ex- 
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hibition, and really a very pretty and cflFective object 
that looks typically Old English. It is not, however, 
older than 1866. 

In the Domesday Book we find Ickenham referred 
to as " Tykenham " and ^* Tickeham," which appears 
to have been as near the real name as the Norman- 
French surveyors, struggling with the, to them, 
strange tongue of the English, could get. I think 
the usually accepted form is preferable. 

Ickenham church is beautiful in design, and 
quaint, with its strikingly bold dormer windows in 
the roof; and beautiful, too, in the weathering its 
aged exterior has received fi-om sun and wind, heat, 
frost, and snow. In common with so many churches 
of Middlesex, it has no tower, but is provided with 
a wooden bell-turret of a style peculiar to itself; 
while the body of the church is constructed of flint. 
It must in those dim centuries past, when these 
rural churches were built, have been a long and 
tedious process to accumulate building materials in 
these districts, where building-stone does not exist. 
Such stone as was absolutely necessary for quoins 
and angles was often brought from the chalk hills 
in the neighbourhood of Luton and Dunstable. It 
is a material midway between stone and chalk ; and 
is, or was, known as "clunch." It was largely 
employed in the building of St. Albans Abbey, 
and blocks of it are found here in Ickenham church, 
and in the walls of the old churches of Hayes and 
Esher. 

Stone being so difficult to come by, the mediaeval 
builders were generally obliged to choose between 
having no tower at all, or to build wooden ones, 
or bell-cote apologies and makeshifts for towers. 
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There was no difficulty as to obtaining timber, for 
Middlesex was in those times densely wooded. 

The outcome of those old-time limitations has 
resulted at Ickenham in an especially charming 
church that no one could wish different. It looks 
beautiful, rendered in the accompanying illustration 
in black-and-white, but much of its charm lies in 
the colouring of white-painted bell-turret, red roof- 
tiles, and yellow-washed walls ; all set amidst a 
mass of vivid green. 

A brass, dated 1582, to the memory of one 
William Say, may be found within. He was 
" Registrar to the Queen's Majesty in causes 
ecclesiastical," and is shown here in company with 
his wife and a whole regiment of their children. No 
race-suicide in those days, as the extraordinary 
frequency with which we find such large families 
represented in old monuments throughout the 
country would seem to prove. The manufacturers 
of engraved memorial brasses of old were not always 
artists. There were wholesalers even then, and 
people who did a large business in ready-made 
brasses that were merely conventional likenesses of 
the folk thus honoured. They kept in stock, not 
only typical figures of knights and their ladies, and 
merchants and their wives, in all sizes, but had 
families of boys and girls engraved in yard lengths 
or longer, and on receipt of an order, snipped you 
off a dozen or more of either sort, as required. 
Family likeness in such cases was of course out of 
the question : so long as they looked like human 
beings — and perhaps even that resemblance is not 
always very marked — every one was satisfied. 

The country around Ickenham is beautifully park- 
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like, and indeed there are several fine .parks close 
by. Adjoining is the park of Swakeleys, where the 
fine old Jacobean mansion rises in stately fashion 
amid the trees. This beautiful house was built in 
1638 by one Sir Edmund Wright, who was in 1641 
Lord Mayor of London ; but park and house owe 
their rather curiously sounding name to Robert 
Swalclyve, who owned the place far away back in 
the fourteenth century. In the time of the gossipy 
diarist, Pepys, Swakeleys was the seat of Sir Robert 
Vyner, who when Pepys was visiting here, in 1665, 
showed him " a black boy that he had, that died 
of a consumption ; and, being dead, he caused him 
to be dried in an oven, and lies there entire in a 
box." Such was Sir Robert Vyner's quaint humour ; 
but later owners do not appear to have valued the 
gruesome curiosity, for it is not now at Swakeleys. 



CHAPTER VII 

BRENTFORD, OLD AND NEW SION PARK AND ITS 

STORY WHITTON KNELLER HALL 

England is, above all other countries, the country of 
' anomalies. This remark is not offered as an original 
observation, but merely by way of text upon which 
to hang a discourse concerning Brentford. Two very 
fine fat anomalies in going order are to be found here. 
Found, did I say ? Nay, they insist upon thrusting 
their presence upon you, and for that matter I feel 
quite sure that there are more than two of them : 
but to-day I have not the time, nor perhaps the 
inclination, to go a-hunting such quarry. The 
finest of these is really very fine indeed ; none other, 
in fact, than that Brentford is the county town, the 
capital, of Middlesex. Not London : oh dear, no ! 
This is surely one of the most brilliant studies of 
humour that even the humorous systems of Imperial 
or local government ever knew. 

Why ever was Brentford so distinguished ? Ah ! 
there you bowl me, and every one else, out. Was 
it because of Brentford's beauty, or of its size? 
Well, journey to Brentford, and then form your own 
opinion, but at the same time take a running com- 
mentary upon Brentford, as it presented itself, a 
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considerable space of time ago, to Thomson, the 
poet of The Seasons^ who celebrated it in the line, 

" E'en so, through Brentford town, a town of mud," 

or to Dr. Johnson, who sarcastically replied to a 
Scot, praising the Glasgow of the day, " Pray, sir, 
have you ever seen Brentford ? " or to Shenstone, 
who declared that *' No persons are more solicitous 
about the preservation or rank than those who have 
no rank at all. Observe the humours of a country 
christening ; and you will find no court in Christen* 
dom so ceremonious as * the quality ' of Brentford." 
But why didn't he further clinch the satire by 
phrasing it " the quality " in the courts of Brent-* 
ford ; for there are an amazing number of courts 
in the town, the very antithesis of the Court of St. 
James's. 

Probably the singularity of Brentford being, to 
this day, the county town of Middlesex is a strange 
survival from the times when it was the capital of 
that old kingdom of the Heptarchy, the Kingdom 
of the Middle Saexe, or Middle Saxons. Little has 
survived of the history or the stirring deeds done 
by the monarchs of that State, but a great number 
of scattered references occur in literature to the 
"Kings of Brentford." One of them refers to a 
character who would appear to have been a kind of 
Old King Cole, with the rather important difference 
that he seems to have been hypochondriac, rather 
than jovial, and, instead of calling for his ** fiddlers 
three," as our merry old nursery friend did, he 
summoned his Court physician, and called for his 
medicine : — 
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" The noble King of Brentford 

Was very old and sick; 
He summoned his physicians 

To wait upon him quick. 
They stepped into their coaches, 

And brought their best physic. 
They crammed their gracious master 

With potion and with pill; 
They drench'd him and they bled him : 

They couldn't cure his ill. 
*Go fetch,' says he, *my lawyer, 

I'd better make my will.'" 

It was not alcoholic poisoning from which the 
monarch suffered, for according to Thackeray, his 
" lively thirst " was but a metaphoric one, and 
merely a matter of excise : 

"There were no costly habits with which this king was curst. 
Except (and where's the harm on't ? ) a somewhat lively thirst 
But people must pay taxes, and kings must have their sport, 
So out of every gallon. His Grace he took a quart." 

Among these various kings of Brentford, there 
would appear to have been handed down a saying 
about the "two Kings of Brentford," who jointly 
occupied the throne, but their names and the years 
they reigned over the people, and all real facts 
concerning them are lost. Cowper, who alludes to 
them in The Task^ in the lines, 

"United, yet divided, twain at once; 
So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne," 

knew nothing of them. He had merely heard the 
saying, current in his time. 

J3ut we learn from that engaging liar, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, of a certain — or perhaps an uncertain — 
Molmutius, a king or something in the kinglet 

6 
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way, who died and was succeeded by his two sons, 
Belinus and Brennius, who quarrelled as to the 
succession ; only after infinite trouble becoming recon- 
ciled. Belinus, according to the romantic Geoffrey 
of Monmouth (who was a Welshman, and told fibs 
because he couldn't help it), gave his name to what 
is now Billingsgate, and Brennius settled here and 
originated Brentford. Possibly these were the 
" Two Kings " of legend. 

But, despite the appearance of the town, which 
suggests nothing else so little as royalty or the 
surroundings or it, there are many kings, in all 
ages, associated with the locality. In 1016 Edmund 
Ironside defeated the Danes, under Canute, here, with 
what modern newsboys would term '* orful slorter,'* 
but died soon after, on the site in after ages occupied 
by the *' Red Lion " inn : murdered, according to 
tradition, but probably dying from an exhaustion 
too great to be withstood by a naturally delicate 
constitution, at the age of twenty-seven. A skirmish, 
often dignified as the '' Battle of Brentford," took 
place here in 1642 ; Prince Rupert's horsemen 
scattering the troops of the Parliament in all 
directions. 

Undoubtedly the High Street of Brentford must 
be infinitely worse now than ever it could have been 
in the time of the old witnesses to its undesirable 
character. They are the gas works, unauestionably, 
that make it worse, to say nothing of the neigh- 
bouring soap works. A solid quarter of a mile of 
hideous blank wall, and sometimes half a mile of 
stink we owe to the gas-makers. And this brings 
me to the second bloated anomaly, insistent here 
and all along the shores of the Thames, even where 
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it ceases to be the River of Commerce and becomes 
the Stream of Pleasure. Why ever should it in- 
evitably be that, on the fairest reaches and at the 
most beautiful view-points, some brutal Corporation 
or Company erects some hideous gasometer, or 
spans the stream with the latest horror in iron 
lattice-girder bridges ? Who was responsible, to 
name but one instance, for the naked ugliness of 
the gasometer and the retorts planted down in 
midst of that most beautiful of scenes, the Thames 
at Maidenhead ? 

Of course, the waterway being so convenient here, 
with a quiet side-channel between the Middlesex 
shore and Brentford eyots, the Gas Company erected 
huge buildings beside the river, and has effectually 
desecrated the spot. 

But Brentford is an extremely interesting place, 
particularly to an artist. No one, I take it, not 
even an artist, would come to live in Brentford High 
Street, although to be sure, quite near it, away to 
the side, there are some very dignified and desirable 
old houses, in quiet and pretty nooks, but to the 
artistic eye there is much charm in that main 
thoroughfare. (I hasten at once to add that it does 
not reside at the Gas Works, this charm.) There 
is many a curious old-fashioned shop-front ; there 
are numbers of queer old entries, that most of them 
belonged to inns, still in thriving business less than 
eighty years ago, when the coaches were yet running 
and Brentford was the first stage out of London. 
There are Catherine Wheel Yard, Green Dragon 
Yard, Red Lion Yard, and several others. 

I should like to fully emphasise the teeming 
interest of this High Street of Brentford. In this 
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town lives a large wage-earning population, who 
get their living at the gas works, the soap works, 
the brewery, and the great timber yards, all of which 
are planted here on account of the docks in the 
Brent and the convenient water-front, where barges 
can load and unload. It is largely due to this class 
that the darkling little cabins or shops on either side 
of the way — little, crowded, old-fashioned shops — 
remain, and render the whole street in appearance 
forty or fifty years behind the age. The bow- 
windows, the many small-paned frontages, the steps 
up or the steps down into these queer shops remain, 
and have in but very few instances been replaced 
by plate-glass. It is the same way with the inns. 
Most of them are still as they were a hundred years 
ago, and some are well worthy a sketch ; particularly 
the bow-windowed " Barley Corn " inn, with its portly 
frontage and the little green curtains inside. And 
all this unchanged aspect exists side by side with the 
electric tramcars that whiz through — or would whiz, 
if it were not for the heavy traffic that compels them 
to go slow, with much heart-burning on either side. 
It is quite likely that a good deal, if not all, of this 
old-fashioned street will be abolished in the near 
future, in street-widenings made necessary by the 
coming of these very trams to congest the already 
crowded thoroughfare ; for of course, the obvious, 
and the better alternative of piercing an entirely new 
road parallel with it will have no chance of being 
seriously considered. 

We have already dwelt at such length upon this 
feature of Brentford that it is only feir to draw 
attention to the fact that there is a residential — ^and 
a very fine residential — district to which you come 
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by the street called Half Acre. This leads to the 
Butts and Boston Road ; a quarter of fine and 
prosperous-looking villas. On the way to it will 
be observed the Vestry Hall, in appearance a cross 
between an ornate public-house and a three-shows-a- 
night '* Empire " ; and near at hand is the new 
Carnegie Public Library, replacing that until recently, 
with some inconvenience, housed in an old mansion. 
The new building, with an elevation done largely in 
terra-cotta of a hue like that of diseased liver, is 
planned in the most unsuitable manner, a Lecture 
Hall being placed over the Lending Department, 
which, thus deprived of a top light and very in- 
adequately illuminated at the sides, is placed in a 
continual gloom. That the most-used department 
of a Public Library should be deprived of natural 
light for the benefit of an unusual feature of only 
occasional use, is a departure from practical planning 
not by any means to be commended. 

The fine old mansions already mentioned are 
situated mostly in the kind of square named *' The 
Butts," doubtless the site of an ancient archery- 
ground in times when bows and arrows were weapons 
indeed, and not the toys of archery-clubs : times 
when the stalwart bowmen of England won her 
battles at Agincourt and elsewhere by the flight of 
their clothyard shafts, sped with certain aim from 
their bows of yew. 

'* The Butts " sounds an odd name, but still 
more unusual are the names of " Half Acre," " Town 
Meadow," "The Ham," and "The Hollows," all 
of them tides of streets in Brentford town. 

Brentford had another tide to respect, not so 
long ago ; but it is lost now. It was nothing less 
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than the reputation of owning the ugliest church 
in England ! Think for a moment what that means. 
There are so many ugly churches in England. Ex- 
amples leap instantly to the imagination. There 
are instances familiar to Londoners, St. Anne's, 

Soho, St. John's, Horselydown, St. But 

enough ! Those are the majestically ugly, the 
appallingly frightful, and a class apart. St. George's, 
Brentford was — alas ! that one needs to say was — 
ugly in the homely, domestic way. It is credibly 
said that people came great distances to see it, and 
if it had remained to this day, we may be quite 
sure that its queer reputation would have been duly 
exploited on picture-postcards, which would have 
commanded huge sales. But pictures of it are 
extant. It looked like a shambling compromise 
between a private house, a factory, a town hall or 
market-house, and a place of worship, and was built 
of common stock brick, with a shallow flight of 
steps up to the front door, and with merely secular 
windows. A quaint cupola, in which hung a bell, 
rested ridiculously on the roof, like an extra small 
hat on an unusually large head. Well, St. George's 
is gone, and in its place you have a fairly good 
Modern Gothic church which — so strange and close- 
packed a place is Brentford— is cheek by jowl with 
no fewer than three gasometers. The quaintly- 
incongruous can no further go ; and you who see 
those oddly assorted neighbours must needs smile. 

There are two parish churches in Brentford. That 
of St. Lawrence, New Brentford, also in the High 
Street, has a venerable Gothic tower, at least four 
hundred years old, but a body rebuilt in mid- 
Georgian days, i.e. 1762, and typically Georgian, 
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within and without. It took the part of under- 
study in the ugly, as it were, to the other church, 
now vanished, but the best judges are of opinion 
that it does not reach the peculiar eminence of 
St. George's ; and for myself, I am quite sure I 
have seen better exemplars elsewhere in England. 

It should be remarked here that the name of 
''New" Brentford is but a distinction. It is new 
only by comparison with the rest of the town, whose 
origin is immeasurably old ; going back to, and 
beyond, the ninth century. 

Here a little bridge, successor of the original 
bridge of 1280, spans the river Brent, in place of 
the ancient ford, and clumsy barges are seen from 
it, sprawling amid the mud and miscellaneous litter 
of the small, but busy and crowded, docks of 
Brentford, situated where the Brent unites with 
Thames. 

Once past this spot, the bustling commercial life 
of Brentford gives place to old mansions situated 
in their own grounds, with high blank brick walls 
in front of them, giving a secluded, conventual 
aspect that we may be quite sure was rather too 
thorough for some. Hence, no doubt, the curious 
look-out upon, and up and down, the road perched 
on the wall of one of the most prominent of these 
consequential mansions, and dating from about one 
hundred years ago, when this high road to the 
West of England was alive all day, and a good part 
of the night, with all the bustle of a main artery 
of a trafl&c that knew nothing of railways. It is 
one of those contrivances familiar in that age, and 
known as '* gazebos." Many a gazebo has in these 
latter years been destroyed, but here you perceive 
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a typical example. It resembles an ordinary summer- 
house, in all but its situation on the wall, over- 
hanging the pavement. No one uses this gazebo 
now, and its window-panes are thick with dust. 

And so we come presently to the spot where 
Brentford ends and Isleworth begins ; Sion Corner 
as it is now styled, from the cross-roads, and from 
the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, Sion 
Park, whose imposing entrance fronts upon the road. 
Many years ago — centuries ago — London, spreading 
outward from that ridiculously little London that 
ended on the westward at Temple Bar and the 
Strand, came to Charing Cross and yet further 
westerly, and at last the great palace of the Dukes 
of Northumberland, the famous Northumberland 
House at Charing Cross, was demolished, and the 
Avenue of the same name and the Grand Hotel 
stand upon the site of it. And now this once 
country residence of the Percys at Isleworth is being 
overtaken by the resistless march onwards and ever 
onward of the town. The electric tramways pass 
the entrance, and it is only because the fields and 
meadows between Brentford, Isleworth, and Houns- 
low belong to those rich enough not to be easily 
tempted to part with them for building purposes 
that they have as yet remained in their state of 
nature. 

It is to be observed that it has now become the 
feshion to spell the name of this residence of the 
Duke of Northumberland, *' Syon " ; but it is of 
little moment which way you have it ; and, indeed, 
we may wonder it is not (as surely it should be) 
"Zion." The difference between Sion with an 
" i " and the same with a " y " is a sheer matter 
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of taste and fancy, and by no means of the import- 
ance of that between beer with an " e " and bier 
with an " i." 

It is a good many years now since a former 
Duchess of Northumberland described Sion as a 
"hobbledehoy, neither town nor country," and the 
hobbledehoy is now in a fair way of developing 
into an urban maturity. 

It was originally well named Sion, for no fairer 
scene surely could have been imagined than the 
lovely grounds and gardens within the park walls : 
within the precincts of what was once the Abbey 
of Sion, originally a religious house with two 
establishments, a monastery and a nunnery, side by 
side, but eventually becoming the nunnery of the 
" Daughters of Sion " under the rules of St. 
Bridget. 

When the widespreading crash that overtook^ all 
such things, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, levelled 
this institution, Sion remained for a time in pos- 
session of the Crown ; for the king was anticipating 
a personal use for it. Such a use came to pass in 
1 541, when for a brief space it was the prison-house 
of the ill-fated queen, Katharine Howard. Seven 
years later, the body of the king himself lay here a 
night, on the last journey to Windsor. A revolting 
story, current at the time, tells how the unwieldy 
corpse of that royal tiger burst, and how the dogs 
drank his blood. 

Edward the Sixth granted Sion to the Lord Protec- 
tor of the Realm, the Duke of Somerset. Somerset 
had already for some time resided here, and would 
appear to have had a long lease, for he it was who 
first reared Sion House that still stands, although 
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gready remodelled, in the park. The grant was 
made almost immediately upon the king*s accession, 
and it is therefore not too much to say that Somerset, 
all-powerful as he was, granted it to himself. The 
almost incredible ferocity of ambitious men in those 
times is fitly illustrated by the story of how Somerset 
in 1 549 procured the execution of his own brother, 
and how in 1552 he himself was brought to the 
block and the headsman's axe upon Tower Hill by 
others, jealous of his power. 

The Crown then granted Sion to the Duke of 
Northumberland ; and here resided for the briefest 
space of months his son, Lord Guilford Dudley, 
and his newly married wife, the Lady Jane Grey, 
cousin of the king. And then the king died, and 
the ill-fated ambition of Northumberland to place 
his daughter-in-law on the throne resulted, the year 
following the tragic death of Somerset, in a similar 
fate for all three. Truly a place of bloody memories 
and quick changes, for the Catholic Queen Mary 
replaced the nunnery of Sion, which was dissolved 
again under Elizabeth, who in 1604 granted it to 
Henry Percy, ninth Duke of Northumberland. 

An Abbey of Sion yet exists in Lisbon, and the 
sisters are exclusively Englishwomen, who regard 
their order as directly descended from this suppressed 
and dispossessed religious house at Isleworth. It 
is on record that they still cherish the hope of re- 
turning to their long lost home on the banks of 
the Thames, and keep to this day the keys of the 
demolished abbey. Eighty years or so since, the 
then Duke of Northumberland, travelling in Portugal, 
called at their retreat, and was told of this fond 
belief. But, equal to the occasion (which must 
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have been somewhat embarrassing), he cynically 
remarked that the locks had been altered since 
those days. 

Sion House is quite removed from observation 
from the road, and indeed it is only from the 
opposite, or Surrey, side of the river, from the 
towing-path by Kew Gardens, that the majestic bulk 
of that palatial residence can be observed. Truth 
to tell, for all its huge size, it looks from that view- 
point not a little gaunt, and the grounds have not 
that luxuriant appearance they wear through the 
architectural screen that faces the high road. From 
that river view you perceive, prominently against 
the sky line, the figure of the Percy Lion, with out- 
stretched tail as straight as a poker, that was brought 
from Northumberland House at Charing Cross, 
upon its demolition in 1 8 74. 

It was about 1770 that the beautiful stone screen 
fronting the road, with its lodges and iron gates, 
was erected, in the style invented at that period 
by those brethren of genius as architects and 
decorators, John and Robert Adam. Regarded as a 
whole, as a composition, or studied in detail, it is 
alike worthy a good deal of attention, and the carved 
stone sphinxes that flank the work and look east 
and west are of quite exceptional merit. The eastern 
sphinx, poor dear, is much weatherworn, chiefly by 
reason of the heavy droppings from the overhanging 
trees, but her sister on the west is perfect. It is 
well worth the while of any one who appreciates 
artistic craftsmanship to attentively study this really 
fine piece of sculpture ; for the figure of that mythical 
creation of ancient superstition is modelled by the 
hand of a master. There rests the fabled monster, 
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reposeful yet alert, with the body of a wild beast and 
the bust and face of a woman. Delicate low-relief 
decoration covers the body, and the coiled and 
plaited hair of the head is most carefully treated. 
But it is the face that shows the hand of the supreme 
artist : a beautiful face of regular, classic features, 
gazing steadfastly into space, cold and impassive, and 
indifferent to joy or pity at any of the tender 
emotions, as the face of the cruel sphinx should 
be : the countenance of Fate. It impresses me very 
much indeed, gazing stonily as it does down the 
great West of England road, and typical to my 
imagination of the Great City, herself sphinxlike 
and terrible, who has destroyed so many thousands 
of those who in the bygone years have come up to 
London from the West, to seek their fortunes, and 
have failed to expound the riddle of existence which 
the Metropolis has propounded to them. 

If we turn aside here, a little to the left, we shall, 
skirting the park wall of Sion, come presently to 
Isleworth ; or, exploring a little distance toward Old 
Isleworth, will discover, unexpectedly, amid modern 
surroundings, that charmingly old-world little inn, 
the *' Chequers," pictured here. The *' Chequers " 
is a little gem of a survival, and with its peaked 
gable, stout stacks of chimnejrs, and pretty wooden 
balcony, filled in summer with geraniums and 
other flowers of brilliant hue, is a notable landmark. 

At Sion Corner the London United trams take 
you straight on to Hounslow, or, if you please, on to 
Twickenham and Teddington, or Hampton. 

South of Hounslow town lies Whitton, where 
the last remains of Whitton Park, the seat in the 
early part of the eighteenth century of the Duke 
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of Argyll, are giving place to the villas of a new 
suburb. It was in 1724 that he enclosed a portion 
of Hounslow Heath here, and, planting it with trees 
and shrubberies, established himself in what was at 
that time a very ill-favoured neighbourhood, as 
Horace Walpole, who had watched his proceedings, 
did not fail to remark : — 

" Old Islay, to show his fine delicate taste 
In improving his garden purloined from the waste, 
One day bade his gard'ner to open his views 
By cutting a couple of grand avenues. 
No particular prospect his lordship intended, 
But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 
With transport and joy he beheld his first view end 
In a favourite prospect — a church that was ruined, 
But, alas ! what a sight did the next cut exhibit ! 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet ! 
He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell who'd died with his shoes on. 
All amazed and aghast at the ominous scene. 
He ordered it quick to be closed up again. 
With a clump of Scotch firs that would make a good screen." 

In the neighbourhood is Kneller Hall, built by 
the painter of that name in 1710, and still standing 
in its park. It was known in his time as " Whitton 
House." Since 1856, it has been a School of 
Military Music, where the bands of the British 
Army have been trained, and all day and every day 
musicians in the making may be heard more or less 
tunefully blowing and banging at bombardons, drums, 
trumpets, pipes, and such other instruments as regi- 
mental bands do most affect. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OSTERLEY PARK NORWOOD GREEN HESTON 

CRANFORD HOUNSLOW HEATH 

A QUIET, little-frequented road is that which leads 
due north from Sion Corner, and makes for Osterley 
Park. It is known as Windmill Lane. 

Osterley Park remains to this day a fine romantic- 
looking estate, although so closely neighboured by 
the growing towns of Ealing, Hounslow, and South- 
all. From the road that runs outside the park, 
between Sion Corner, Isleworth, and the Uxbridge 
road, near Hanwell, or from the road that forms a 
right-of-way through the park itself, the great 
mansion stands out impressively, with fine masses 
of trees on either side, and a wide reedy lake in 
front. The outline of the great house is particularly 
striking, the great square mass of red brick being 
ornamented with a turreted tower at each of the four 
corners, recalling the similar turrets of those well- 
known buildings, Holland House and Hatfield 
House. These picturesque features at Osterley are, 
however, the only remaining portion of the Tudor 
mansion built in 1570 by the famous Sir Thomas 
Gresham ; for about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the body of the house was demolished by 
the then owner, Francis Child, the Fleet Street 
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banker, who rebuilt it in its present form, retaining 
the four towers at the corners as decorative features : 
and very decorative and beautiful they look, especially 
when viewed across the park in the waning light of 
a summer day. 

The centre of the frontage is occupied by a tall 
classic colonnade of six columns, supporting a pedi- 
ment, in the eighteenth-century fashion : entirely 
out of keeping, in a strictly architectural view, with 
the surviving fragments of Gresham's biiilding, but 
really blending with them in a very rich and beauti- 
ful effect. 

Sir Thomas Gresham, to whom Queen Elizabeth 
granted Osterley, himself found an older building 
here, and demolished it. We all know of the great 
Gresham, knight, citizen of London, and merchant 
adventurer ; and his grasshopper badge, in great gilt 
effigy, crests the tower of the Royal Exchange in 
the City to this day. He bulks as prominent in his 
age as did Sir Richard Whittington before him, and 
stands for the commercial enterprise, wealth, and 
power of the Elizabethan merchants ; but it is not 
generally realised how extremely rich Gresham was, 
nor how widely spread his interests as a landowner 
were. Besides Osterley, he owned a fine estate at 
Mayfield in Sussex, five parks and mansions in 
Norfolk, property in the City of London, and 
several residences in other parts of the country. 
Although but a knight, his wealth was princely, and 
his style of living ducal, and he entertained Queen 
Elizabeth here and elsewhere, in a manner worthy of 
himself 

It would seem that, although Gresham was so 
wealthy, he was not above adding to his property in 
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any way that might present itself, and he had no 
sooner been granted the manor of Osterley than he 
set about enclosing great stretches of common land 
adjoining the park; a proceeding which aroused so 
much local feeling against him, that a large portion 
of his fences was burnt at the time of the Queen's 
visit. Gresham, too, was among those honoured — 
or afflicted — persons who were entrusted by an 
economical Queen and Government with the safe 
keeping of State prisoners, for whom there was no 
accommodation in any government strongholds, and 
whose custody came cheaper in this boarding-out 
system. It was an ingenious plan, and doubtless 
made the lives of those prisoners a good deal 
happier than if they had been thrown into the 
Tower of London, or other grim places of that 
kind. With these rich and comfortably housed 
custodians, who were held accountable for their 
charges, and dared not let them escape, they resided 
in luxury, and as honoured guests, and no doubt 
felt it a point of honour to give their polite hosts 
no unnecessary anxiety. Queen Elizabeth herself 
had experienced this life when her sister Mary occu- 
pied the throne. With Sir Thomas Gresham and 
his wife she placed the Lady Mary Grey, sister of 
the more tragical Lady Jane Grey, and for several 
years she remained with them at Osterley and else- 
where : perhaps causing some embarrassment to 
Gresham, for he is found joining with his wife in 
asking " Her Majesty's Grace " how his charge 
is to be disposed of, and '* trusting that now 
Her Majesty would be so good as to remove 
her." 

Osterley Park came to the family of the present 
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owner, the Earl of Jersey, through a romantic elope- 
ment. Robert Child's daughter and heiress eloped 
with the Earl of Westmorland, and they were married 
at Gretna Green ; and their daughter, Lady Sarah 
Sophia Fane, married the fifth Earl of Jersey, whose 
daughter, the Lady Adele Villiers, in due course 
followed the example of her grandfather and grand- 
mother, and fled over the Border with a Captain 
Ibbetson of the nth Hussars, who died so recently 
as 1898. 

Outside the gates of Osterley Park, on the north, 
stands the beautifully wooded common of Norwood 
Green, surrounded by groups of rustic houses, white- 
washed and red-tiled, with a tiny church at one 
corner : a church that looks so contemptible from 
the outside, that most wayfarers pass it with the idea 
that it is some chapel-of-ease, built somewhere about 
forty years ago, with insufficient funds and an entire 
absence of taste. But it is unexpectedly interesting 
within, with an old altar-tomb, two or three late 
brasses, and a rather important monument to one 
John Merick, dated 1749. The altar-tomb is to 
Edward Cheeseman, 1 547, no less a personage than 
Cofferer to Henry the Seventh. The font is one of 
those unusual fonts intended for baptism by total 
immersion. 

But the exceedingly rural character of Norwood 
Green is its principal charm, as the illustrations in 
these pages will clearly show. The fine old elms, 
still in healthy and sturdy growth, and not yet 
passed from a noble maturity to the first stages of 
decay, are quite remarkable, having been obviously 
planted in a well-ordered design some two hundred 
years ago. They stand in two parallel rows, with 
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a pond, or "Dutch canal" as it was called at the 
time, in between. The place is so. peaceful that 
the existence of busy, growing Southall, so near at 
hand to the north, would never be suspected ; but 
there it is, but ten minutes* walk. We will not, 
however, make for Southall, even although it 
possesses a quaint and interesting old manor-house, 
for it has become in these latter days a crowded 
and rather grim and striving place, with great gas- 
works and manufactories of margarine, and its 
ancient manor-house stands in what is now a mean 
street of crowded traffic. 

Instead, we will turn away westward, to Heston, 
another of the infinitely many quiet old-world 
villages characteristic of Middlesex. It is but half 
a mile away, yet it might, for all the look of the 
place, be situated in the depths of some remote 
bucolic shire. A rather pretty place, too, with 
a church that has every appearance of antiquity, 
standing beside a broad meeting of the roads, and 
up to now neighboured only by a few scattered 
cottages of the market-gardening folk. The tower 
of the church, however, is its oldest part, the rest 
having been rebuilt in 1886. 

There is little or nothing to be said of Heston. 
It has no history, even of the mildest ; so, in search 
of a place with a story, let us seek Cranford. 

Cranford stands in the middle of what used 
to be Hounslow Heath, that place of dread to 
travellers who in the old days journeyed between 
London and the West of England, and were almost 
inevitably robbed here : if indeed, setting out from 
town, they had not already been bidden " stand 
and deliver " at Turnham Green or Gunnersbury 
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Lane, both fevourite spots with the well-mounted 
and well-armed gentry in masks, who often robbed 
with a grace and an address that took much of 
the sting out of such outrages. To be relieved of 
gold watches and rings was bad enough, but to 
be savagely abused at the same time : that was 
indeed monstrous. The highwaymen were of two 
great schools : that which flourished on the 
gentlemanly tradition of Claude Du Vail and Cap- 
tain Hind, and the other, rufiianly and foul-mouthed, 
after the manner of Dick Turpin. Besides the 
highwaymen, there were the footpads, who made 
Hounslow Heath much more dangerous than did 
the superior branch of the profession, and often did 
not scruple to murder. 

The Heath was searched from time to time by 
the Bow Street Runners, the detective officers of a 
century or so ago, and sometimes they made a haul 
of wretched, evil-looking desperadoes of the footpad 
kind ; but they did not often capture the highwayman. 
In those wild times of the Heath, when medicinal 
plants and out-of-the-way botanical specimens were 
to be found by the scientific, in the recesses and 
marshy pools of this then wide-spreading waste, 
Sir Joseph Banks was accustomed to rove here, 
collecting natural-history specimens. He was a 
distinguished man of science, and a gentleman, but 
he had the misfortune to possess features not cast 
in the regular and classic mould of the Apollo 
Belvidere. He was, not to put too fine a point upon 
it, singularly ill-favoured, and, according to the 
Reverend Mr. Walcot, who called himself "Peter 
Pindar," and wrote scores of the most cruel and 
stinging satires, was arrested one fine day by 
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the undiscriminating Bow Street officers, as a 
footpad : — 

" Sir Joseph, fav'rite of great Queens and Kings, 
Whose wisdom weed-and-insect-hunter sings; 

And ladies fair applaud, with smile so dimpling; 
Went forth one day amid the laughing fields 
Where Nature such exhaustless treasure yields — 

A-simpling ! 
It happened on the selfsame mom so bright 
The nimble pupils of Sir Sampson Wright, 
A-simpling too, for plants called Thieves, proceeded; 
Of which the nation's field should oft be weeded." 

These zealous but not highly perspicuous officers 
track the unfortunate Sir Joseph, and seize him 
pretty roughly : — 

" * Sirs, what d'ye take me for ? ' the Knight exclaimed — 
* A thief,' replied the Runners, with a curse ; 
'And now, sir, let us search you and be damn'd' — 

And then they searched his pockets, fobs, and purse, 
But 'stead of pistol dire, and death-like crape, 

A pocket-handkerchief they cast their eye on. 
Containing frogs and toads of various shape, 
Dockj daisy, nettletop, and dandelion. 
To entertain, with great propriety. 
The members of his sage Society : 
Yet would not alter they their strong belief 
That this their prisoner was a thief. 

" * Sirs, I'm no highwayman,' exclaimed the Knight — 
*No — there,' rejoined the Runners, *you are right — 
A footpad only. Yes, we know your trade; 
Yes, you're a pretty babe of grace ; 
We want no proofs, old codger, but your fece; 
So come along with us, old blade ! ' " 

Heaven only knows what would have happened to 
the unfortunate Sir Joseph, had he not recollected 
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that a neighbouring squire, who knew him well, 
would be useful in identifying him. To the presence 
of that magnate he was accordingly taken, and 
released, with abject apologies. 

Cranford takes its name from the little river Crane 
that here flows across the high road, and is now, and 
long has been, bridged. The beauty and the 
remarkably rural character of Middlesex have already 
been so frequently and so enthusiastically dwelt upon 
in these pages, that one grows almost ashamed of 
repeating its praises ; but Cranford is far from being 
the least beautiful of the Middlesex villages ; and, 
in the quiet, rush-grown and willow-hung river 
Crane, it has all the peculiar charm that a rustic 
stream can give. Little of Cranford is seen upon 
the great road — it is the old coach-road to Bath — 
that runs through the parish, from Hounslow : only 
the river, thickly overgrown with vegetation, the 
bridge, and the old wayside inn, the " Berkeley 
Arms," very picturesque and once lording it con- 
temptuously over what used to be the mere humble 
" public," the " White Hart," opposite, catering for 
waggoners and suchlike lowly folk. Now that, in 
these last few years, the '* White Hart " has been 
rebuilt and competes very strongly with the 
** Berkeley Arms," the older house seems a little 
forlorn. 

That is all the traveller along .the high road 
sees of Cranford ; but let him, before coming to the 
bridge, turn to the right hand and thus come into 
the small and scattered community that calls itself 
a village. Firstly, among some rather commonplace 
cottages, where the market-gardening folk live, he 
will find a curious circular building, in shape some- 
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thing like an enlarged pepper-box, standing in a 
weedy patch of ground. It does not, perhaps, look 
very romantic, but it will be observed that it is 
provided with a particularly strong iron-plated door, 
and that its one window is less a window than a 
ventilator, for instead of being glazed, it is filled 
with sheet-iron pierced with small holes. The date 
of this queer little building is 1810, and it was built 
at that period chiefly for the purpose of a temporary 
lock-up for highwaymen, footpads, and the various 
pests of society who then prowled around Cranford, 
on the open Heath, very much after the manner of 
jackals and hyaenas around tropical camp-fires. In 
the neighbouring Cranford Park, formerly the seat 
of the Earl of Berkeley, and still in the family, the 
Earl of Berkeley who flourished towards the close 
of the eighteenth century was residing in November 
1774, when he shot dead one of the highwaymen 
who infested the neighbourhood. Lord Berkeley 
was accustomed to spend from Saturday to Monday 
in this country house of his, and had already been 
twice stopped and robbed. He swore it shoidd not 
happen a third time, and thenceforward always 
travelled with a short carriage-gun and a brace of 
pistols, fully loaded. Thus armed, he was prepared, 
and when a voice called out of the darkness for 
the postboy to halt, and an accomplice thrust in a 
pistol at the carriage window, he seized the high- 
wayman's weapon with one hand and turned it 
aside, while with the other he managed to push the 
short double-barrelled gun against the robber's body, 
and to fire once. The man rode fifty yards, and 
then fell dead. 

On the way to Cranford Park, which lies out at 
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the other end of the village, a number of fine old 
mansions still remain, standing in their own grounds. 
The park itself is entered by a lodge-gate shyly 
hidden in a corner, and is supposed to be strictly 
private, but as the parish church of Cranford stands 
in midst of this "private" demesne, adjoining the 
mansion, it can scarcely be within the rights of the 
owner to deny admission. However that may be, 
the inoffensive pilgrim who enters by the lodge-gate, 
which may generally be found wide open, will not 
find himself interfered with. The river Crane will 
here be found broadened out into a wide ornamental 
water, spanned by a substantial bridge. On the 
further side of it, the mansion, rather a grisly and 
forbidding residence, is seen, grouped with the tiny 
church, wherein, among various members of the 
Berkeley family, lies the Reverend Thomas Fuller, 
author, among other famous works, of that famous 
and oft-quoted book the " Worthies of England," 
who was given the living of the then George, Lord 
Berkeley in 1658, and died three years later. 

The residence in Cranford Park is supposed to be 
haunted, and certainly, in its weird and gloomy 
appearance, it looks the part, and seems far removed 
from the description given of it by the poet Wilkes, 
in the course of his long poem on "Hounslow 
Heath " : 

" A grand and rural seat in Berkeley fam'd 
Gay Crantford's castle by the Muses nam'd; 
Where health's preserved in unpolluted air, 
Where smiling peace extirpates every care ; 
Where Amalthea holds her golden horn, 
And brisk diversions wake with every morn." 

Cranford, despite the poet, was never a castle, and 
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nowadays, instead of the " brisk diversions " of 
which he speaks, it is a quiet, not to say stagnant, 
place. 

Harlington, north-west of Cranford, is probably 
the home of more market-gardening folk than all 
the other villages of the Heath combined. Although 
itself only a village, it is a metropolis among them : 
the capital of cabbages, potatoes, and other homely 
vegetables ; with the trimmest of orchards hard by 
its old church, which has been so thoroughly 
renovated that the discovery of a fine, genuine 
Norman south porch comes as a surprise to the 
enquirer. North-westerly again, and in something 
less than four miles we are at Hayes. 
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cultivated waste, where the highwayman and the 
footpad lurked ; but its flatness is now masked by 
many an acre of orchards and market-gardens, with 
intervening homesteads. In the centre of the parish 
stands the hoary church, one of the oldest and 
most interesting in the rural villages round London. 
You come upon it suddenly, from the winding 
lanes, and perceive its grey flint and stone tower, 
crowned with dwarf spirelet, rising beyond a group 
of old cottages with an old village pond in the 
foreground ; the whole placed in a wide gravelly 
open space that proclaims itself the hub and centre 
of Hayes. When you look at that central emptiness, 
with only a few rustic houses fronting upon it, you 
are convinced that it has a past. County historians, 
and other authorities, experts in dry-as-dust, tell 
us nothing about it, but it was obviously created 
for a purpose. It did not happen thus, in the 
middle of Hayes. Open spaces do not occur by 
haphazard in the centre of village communities. It 
was once, obviously, a market square ; but Hayes 
never rose to be of importance in the world's 
commerce, and the two or three shops, among the 
rustic houses that now front this open space, have 
long since disposed of their stock-in-trade and retired 
into private life. You may easily perceive that they 
were once shops, because the quaint old bay windows 
of many small panes, some of them still of old 
bottle-glass, remain, swelling out prominently like 
the generous proportions of a typical alderman. 
They now give light merely to sitting-rooms of 
private houses, and are usually filled with geraniums 
or the like flowers. 

The entrance to the churchyard is beside these 
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old shops. You enter by the queerest of lych- 
gates : the gate itself pivoted upon a central post, 
and made to work with a counterweight. 

For all that Hayes seems so peaceful, it had 
stirring interludes in the old times. It has ever 
been a healthy spot, as the wooden memorials in the 
churchyard of extremely aged, old-time " fathers of 
the hamlet " suggest ; but the last of those curious 
memorials, themselves once so remarkably character- 
istic of Middlesex and Hertfordshire, are now 
growing decrepit, and I fear the present age, with 
little respect for them, cynically hastens their end. 

Hayes witnessed an extraordinary irruption of 
strangers in 1665, when London was decimated by 
the Plague, and it was no fault of the place that, 
among Sie hundreds of citizens who fled from that 
dreadml scourge, many died here. They had, in 
fact, brought the infection with them. A good 
many, too, were clubbed to death by the gentle 
villagers, goaded to murderous frenzy by the fear of 
themselves being infected by these undesirables. 

I have hinted already of the highwaymen. 
Everywhere around London in the *'good old 
days" were the Knights of the Road. I do not 
know why those should ever have been styled the 
" good old days." Sheer ignorance, without a doubt. 
I have enquired much in contemporary literature, 
and do not find that those times were good, as 
compared with our own. Indeed, they were very 
bad, and we ought to be particularly thankful that 
we merely read about and do not live in them ; for 
they were, in short, little more than times of battle, 
murder, and sudden death ; with incidental dis- 
comforts and inconveniences. The old registers 
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of Hayes illustrate this, grimly enough, for under 
date of 1 741, the curious enquirer discovers this 
significant entry : ** Buried Eli Dupree, 27 May. 
A man, a stranger." Further light is thrown upon 
this record by a monumental inscription in 
Gloucester Cathedral to the memory of this same 
Eli Dupree, which states that he " was abufd unto 
death at Hayes, in y* County of Middlesex. • . . 
Aged 74." 

No record, other than these meagre details, 
remains to tell us who it was, or who they were, 
who ended Eli Dupree, but students of those times 
can have no reasonable doubt that the shy gentry 
who lurked day and night on the great road that runs 
from London to Oxford and Gloucester, throug^h 
this parish of Hayes, did the unfortunate traveller 
to death on his way to or from Gloucester. 

I think I should scarce care much to reside in 
any place that lacked a history. The history of 
Hayes includes comedy, as well as tragedy. Low 
comedy it was, that was enacted here in the years 
between 1748 and 1754 ; but it is at least amusing. 
Records in the parish chest tell us all about it. 
According to those musty documents, in the hand- 
writing of the persecuted vicar of that time, the 
choir was at the bottom of the trouble. It was 
clearly composed of the children of Satan, who 
" took after " their father, in the most disagreeable 
way. *'Upon account of their frequent ill- 
behaviour in the Church, and their ordering the 
carpenter to pull down part of the Belfry, without 
leave from the Minister and Churchwardens," they 
were at last forbidden to sing in the church ; but, 
in spite of this, we find them a few days later, 
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in the forbidden place, making trouble ; for when 
** the Clerk gave out the 100^ Psalm, the singers 
immediately opposed him, and sang the 15^^" 
Obviously a wicked and stiff-necked generation. 

And so matters went scandalously from bad to 
worse, for years ; culminating in a fellow sitting 
in a pew with a pot of beer and a pipe, smoking 
and drinking, until the conclusion or the sermon ; 
and in the ringers ringing the bells during the 
sermon, with interludes of spitting on the con- 
gregation from the gallery. Such were the quaint 
observances at Hayes, a century and a half ago ; 
but how the trouble arose and what ended it are 
alike obscure. 

Leaving Hayes and its old-time quarrels, we 
come out upon the main road, where an offshoot 
of the village stands at Hayes Corner ; and take 
a passing tramcar for Hillingdon and Uxbridge. 

Hillingdon village, standing so commandingly 
at the western end of what was once Hillingdon 
Heath, is still — although the electric tramcars run 
through it — a typically seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century retreat, where you would not, even in 
these days, be surprised to find a survivor of the 
red-faced squires of yore. It is, without any 
jarring circumstance of new buildings, a type of 
those comfortable-looking villages that Randolph 
Caldecott knew so well how to picture in his 
colour-books. 

There is not much of Hillingdon. It is a 
compact little place, built on the very edge of 
the plateau, where it breaks away down the long 
hill into Uxbridge, a mile distant ; but what there 
is of it is very fine and full of interest. The church, 
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unlike the majority of Middlesex rustic churches, 
is large and important, and possesses a tall and 
massive western tower, surmounted by a picturesque 
modern bell-turret. It was built in the Decorated 
period of Gothic architecture : the period that came 
between the Early English and the Perpendicular 
styles, and is therefore a welcome relief from that 
too-constant dish, of the somewhat bald and 
mechanical Perpendicular architecture, that is the 
fare of the archaeological tourist through England. 
Hillingdon church is, therefore, beautiful and 
interesting ; and it is folly provided with chancel, 
nave, and aisles, together with shallow north and 
south transepts, added in 1848 by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who must certainly have been severely under 
restraint when he built them and conducted the 
general restoration then undertaken, for there is 
not anywhere a sign of his usually too-obvious 
handiwork, or of his architectural nostrums. The 
church is all in one period. A pretty feature of 
it is the little series of wooden-traceried dormer 
windows in the roof, somewhat after the style of 
those seen at Pinner church. 

A prominent memorial in marble on the north 
side of the chancel is that to Henry Paget, Earl 
of Uxbridge, who died in 1743, ancestor to the 
Pagets who now hold the title of Marquis of 
Anglesey. This ennobled Paget is represented 
in a life-sized reclining effigy, and habited in the 
costume of an ancient Roman ; an airy and unusual 
style of dress in which he would have been at once 
cold and ashamed of himself; but such was the 
convention of the eighteenth century in memorial 
statuary. However absurd the custom of dressing 
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statues in a costume the originals of them could 
not possibly have worn in life, and would not 
care to have been seen dead in, the execution of 
this particular example, down to the smallest detail, 
is exceptionally fine. The memorial stands in a 
situation readily accessible, and in a good light, 
so that every particular of it is easily examined. 
The effigy is so evidently, in every other detail than 
that or dress, a painstaking portrait, that the 
curiously enlarged joints of the fingers can scarcely 
be evidence or bad workmanship. They seem to 
show that he suffered from chalk gout. 

A number of interesting brasses remain, and in the 
vestry is still preserved the library left to the church 
in 1 72 1 by Samuel Reynardson, of the neighbouring 
Cedar House, a great botanist in his day. The 
volumes are certainly not of the kind likely to be 
greatly in demand in a modern circulating library, 
but many are now great rarities, and worth a con- 
siderable amount. Among them may be found 
*' Purchas His Pilgrimes," and the famous ** Eikon 
Basilike." 

The Reverend Thomas Boston, who held the 
living of Hillingdon from the Restoration until 
1677, was what our grandfathers would have called 
a *' character." He was a determined and masterftd 
Royalist who, in all the sixteen years of his in- 
cumbency, was at great pains to re-assert the long- 
impaired authority of Church and Crown. He 
meted out hard measure to " sectaries," by which 
name he indicated Nonconformists ; and, as Royalist 
and High Churchman, he could not allow to pass 
unnoticed the funeral cortege of Dr. Juxon, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who had on the scaffold 
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in 1649 been the recipient of Charles the First's 
mysterious last injunction, " Remember." Juxon 
died in 1663, and was buried at Oxford, and as 
the slow procession passed down the road, the vicar 
of Hillingdon met it at the church door, in surplice 
and hood, **the great bell solemnly tolling all the 
while.'' 

All these things and many more the Reverend 
Thomas Boston set down in mingled bitter and 
humorous entries in the registers, which are further 
interesting as showing something of the happenings 
in and about a village on a great road — such as 
this was— in olden times. Tragedy grimly walked 
the highway^ then. The register of burials includes 
such entries as **a poor young man, a stranger, 
who died on the road," " a foreigner," " a wanderer, 
that is to say, a tramp," ** a stranger that died in 
a waggon," ** a soldier," ** a poor travaillinge woman." 
All these utter strangers, who died by the way ! 
Of twenty-seven burials recorded in 1667-8, nine 
are of this nature. We are not to suppose that 
Hillingdon acted the part of Good Samaritan to 
these vagrants and poor strangers, and in that way 
became a place of resort for such. Not at all. 
There were no such tender-hearted places and persons 
then. Very much the reverse, and a recorded in- 
stance of a stranger woman with small-pox being 
whipped for it— whether as punishment or by way 
of cure does not appear — and sent on to the next 
parish, is an example of the **good old times/* 
At Hillingdon, in that era a very fine and large 
and substantial combined stocks and pillory for 
three stood outside the church, with the beadle 
and the constable always ready to bid vagrants begone 
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or try their Little Ease. But we must not cen- 
sure the authorities of that time, for they had 
to do with some dangerous folk, and the country 
was lonely and not well policed. 

How dangerous it was these same registers 
eloquently tell, for they record the burials in 
November 1702, of two persons murdered on 
separate occasions by a highwayman near the bridge 
between Hillingdon and Uxbridge. About that 
period it still remained reasonable to make the fifteen 
miles between London and Hillingdon a day's 
journey, and the " Bishop's Halt," a mansion built 
near the church for the especial accommodation 
of the Bishops of Worcester on their journeys 
between their cathedral city and London, still 
remained. 

The church and churchyard stand within a wide 
circular enclosure with an ancient bank that may 
clearly be seen following the line of the road. 
Within this enclosure is included what is now a large 
meadow, which may perhaps in ancient days have 
been the parish "plestor," or general playground. 
On the opposite side of the road stands within its old 
enclosing brick walls the beautiful mansion of " Cedar 
House," home from 1678 of Samuel Reynardson, 
with a magnificent cedar of Lebanon in its beautiful 
garden, glimpsed through the railings of an old 
gateway. There is an ingenious ** hiding-hole " in 
the house, which was probably put to use when, in 
old unsettled times, inhabitants of Cedar House, 
looking up and down the road from the *' gazebo," 
or summer-house on the roadside wall, observed 
unwelcome visitors approaching. 

The " Red Lion " inn is another interesting item 

8 
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at Hillingdon, for it was here that Charles the First, 
escaping Irom the besieged city of Oxford in April 
1646, in company with his chaplain, Dr. Hudson, 
and Ashburnham, his groom of the Chamber, lay the 
morning of April 27th. The incident was put on 
record by the examination, later, of Dr. Michael 
Hudson before a committee of Parliament " touching 
the king's escape from Oxford to the Scots at 
Southwell. 

" After we had passed Uxbridge,'* said Hudson, 
**at one Mr. Teasdale's house, a taverne in 
Hillingdon, we alighted and stayed to refresh 
ourselves, betwixt ten and eleven of the clocke, and 
there stayed two or three hours, where the King was 
much perplexed what course to resolve upon, London 
or Northward. . . . About two of the clocke, we 
took a guide towards Barnet." 

The way to Uxbridge is through Hillingdon End, 
a pleasant flat suburban interlude, where a pretty 
expanse of nursery-grounds, the fine tower and 
shingled spire of the modern church of St. Andrew, 
and the " Eight Bells " inn, group pleasantly. May 
the grounds of the nursery-garden never grow " ripe 
for building," long may the nursery-gardener continue 
to nurse his plants and shrubs, and may the shadow 
of his laurels, and especially of his particularly 
decorative maples, never grow less. For this approach 
to Uxbridge is like a fine musical overture, introduc- 
ing you happily and with joyful anticipation to the 
piece itself, and Uxbridge would lose much if it were 
cut up and built upon. 

Uxbridge up to now has resolutely refused to be 
modernised ; but now, with the terminus of the 
electric tramway at the extreme west end of its High 
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Street and a new railway station just beyond — ^well, 
we shall see. At present the town remains stoutly 
provincial. That Uxbridge should of old have been 
ecclesiastically but a chapelry to the mother-church 
of Hillingdon is one of those quaint ironies of local 
history that make the study of localities so interesting 
and full of a piquant savour. The now parish church 
of Uxbridge, St. Margaret's, was built as a chapel-of- 
ease to Hillingdon in 1448, and hides itself with 
almost complete success behind the great lumpy 
market-house that presides so heavily over the, 
at this point, narrow street. The market-house ! it 
would be sheer flattery to call it beautiful. It covdd 
scarcely be a thing of architectural beauty, for it was 
built in 1788, a period which generally carries its 
own condemnation ; but it may be permitted to 
piously hope no one will sweep it away, for it is 
typical of its time, and for those among us who have 
a liking for the atmosphere of the Old England that 
is well-nigh swept out of existence by irreverent 
modern besoms, it figures the England of George the 
Third, when the John Bull of the caricaturists was 
no mere conventional figure, typifying a nation that 
has grown out of such generous physical proportions, 
such top-boots, such flowered waistcoats and such 
a series of chins, but an ordinary figure to be met 
with on any day, in any market-town. The market- 
house, in fact, belongs to the period before the 
dignity of markets and the necessity for them were 
destroyed by the growth of shops ; to the time when 
the farmer grew corn ; in short, to that self-contained 
period when this island of ours was all-suflicient to 
itself Nothing is more certain than that, if the old 
market-house of Uxbridge were demolished to make 
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flour-mills, with dusty millers busily letting down 
sacks into waiting waggons, straddle across foaming 
mill-leats. A seven-arched brick bridge carries the 
road across the Colne, into what Disraeli once styled 
" the historic county of Buckingham." Here the 
river broadens out, with wooded islands, whose 
weeping willows and well-kept turf form a very 
pretty picture. A gravelly byway leads down to a 
watering-place where the horses can wade into the 
stream ; and a wayside inn with the curious sign of 
the " Swan and Bottle " stands upon a little quay. 

This end of Uxbridge town is intimately as- 
sociated with the armed struggle between King 
Charles the First and his Parliament. For here, in 
January 1645, was held that conference between the 
King's Commissioners and the delegates appointed 
by the Parliament, for the purpose of avoiding a 
continuance of a struggle, that as yet had resulted 
in no great advantage gained by one side over the 
other. The rival parties, in short, met with little 
or no idea of conceding any point, and as they did 
not honestly look for peace, it is scarcely surprising 
that they did not find it, and parted more bitterly 
hostile than they had met. There were sixteen com- 
missioners on either side, and for three weeks they 
thus fruitlessly argued. London and the suburbs 
were strongly held for the Parliament, and Oxford 
as strongly for the King : hence the selection of 
Uxbridge, on the road between those two places, for 
the meeting-place to discuss the proposed treaty. 
The house where the parties to this conference met 
was a fine mansion, built by one of the Bennet 
family in 1575, and then surrounded by wide- 
spreading and beautiful gardens. It stood where 
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the present highway runs out of the town, and the 
existing " Crown " inn is a portion of it The 
front of the inn, covered as it is with plaster, does 
not at first sight convey the impression of age, but 
the projecting sign attracts the stranger's attention, 
declaring as it does that this is ** Ye Olde Crown 
Inn. Formerlie ye celebrated Treaty House, a.d. 
1644. Built 1575." The great feature of the 
house is the room on the first floor styled the 
** Treaty Room " ; although it would really appear 
that the apartment in which the Commissioners as- 
sembled was the front room, now divided up into two. 
It was doubtless its being the finest room in the 
house that led to the so-called " Treaty Room ** 
being given the name. It is, in fact,, noble, by 
reason of its elaborate oak-panelled walls, covered 
with intricate Renaissance carving. 



CHAPTER X 



hatton — ^the highwaymen of hounslow heath 

:e 
its " peacocks " — feltham 



AND THE " GREEN MAN " EAST BEDFONT AND 



Returning to Cranford, and taking a southerly 
and south-westerly course, by a cross road over 
what was once Hounslow Heath, we come to the 
singularly retired hamlet called Hatton. On the 
way nothing is seen but acre after acre of rich 
orchards, marvellously brought into being out of 
what was not so very long ago thought to be 
valueless land. The wealth of fruit gathered from 
these once derelict acres is remarkable, and more 
remarkable still is the fine return that has of late 
years repaid the flower-growers who, in this latter- 
day appreciation of spring blooms, cultivate the 
anemone, the narcissus, and the jonquil beneath the 
fruit trees ; thus in two distinct seasons of the year 
reaping a profit from the same land. It is a 
wonderfully pretty sight in early spring to see these 
pure white or bright yellow harbingers of the sun 
in blossom under the yet bare branches of the fruit 
trees, so far as eye can reach ; and an instructive 
spectacle to witness the waggon-loads of cut flowers 
being piled up for the evening's journey by road to 
Covent Garden. 
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Hatton, amidst all these rural activities, is to 
the last degree simple and innocent. There is no 
guile at Hatton, nor a church, and I do not think 
there is a shop. The place seems so idyllic that one 
might almost suppose the inhabitants (who are not 
commonly visible to the naked eye) to be in the 
habit of " living up to " the flowers, as the aesthetes 
of the 'eighties were supposed to be fully fed on the 
lilies and the sunflowers of that cult. But there 
is an inn at Hatton, and although it and the hamlet 
are now sufliciently unspotted from the wicked world, 
it was not ever thus. Indeed, it was once far 
otherwise, for in those grim times we have already 
discussed, when a solitude vastly different from the 
existing state of affairs brooded over this level 
heath, the highwaymen and the ragged rascals 
subsidiary to them found Hatton the hub of the 
wild. A simple little diagram will explain why it 
was so, and why they found it and its little solitary 
inn so wholly convenient to their shy trade. Even 
highwaymen and footpads must sometimes have 
wanted food and drink, and a rest. They were 
suflficiently daring to practise their trade on the 
Heath by day as well as by night, but they could 
not, individually, carry on day and night. I 
suspect they worked in eight-hour shifts. Coming 
off his dark lurk at the cross-roads, the gallant 
fellow who had sat so long in the obscurity of fog 
or moonless night, waiting for the coaches, the 
horsemen, or the post-chaises — the foot-passengers, 
less well worth robbing, he usually left to his poor 
relation, the footpad — ^wanted refreshment, and 
found it, and hiding too, at the "Green Man," 
Hatton, whose landlord was the confidant of all his 
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the hard-pressed fellows were hidden, not without 
sad happenings to their fine clothes, as may be 
suspected when it is said that the hiding-hole in 
question was situated at the back of the fireplace, 
and was only to be reached across the fire and 
by way of the flue. For sometimes the Bow Street 
Runners (in couples, we may be sure, for to hunt 
the Knights of the Road singly was dangerous work) 
came even to Hatton, and enquired curiously about 
affairs, and then there was nothing for it, for those 
who happened to be in the house and to be 
" wanted," but to crawl into the darksome, and 
at times uncomfortably warm, hole here. It is here 
even now, and is a rather famous relic. 

For the rest, Hatton is absolutely empty of 
interest. Until quite recently there stood an old 
wooden pound hard by, but it has been removed 
and a tree planted in the place of it : a Coronation 
tree, or other. 

On the Exeter Road, and well on the way to 
Staines, is East Bedfont. There is certainly a West 
Bedfont, but that lies ofi^ the main road, near Stanwell, 
in the little-visited recesses of what used to be the 
Heath. Many travellers are well equipped, from 
personal knowledge, for describing cities, towns, and 
villages in every alien quarter of the globe, includ- 
ing that fifth quarter, the Antipodes, but few ex- 
plorers ever find West Bedfont. To tell the truth, 
I scarcely think it is worth the finding, but Stanwell, 
beyond it, while equally unknown, really is worth 
seeing ; being a rustic hamlet surrounding a village 
green that looks as though it were designed after 
Birket Foster. 

But to return to East Bedfont, which travellers 
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along the high road between Hounslow and Staines 
must needs know, because they are bound to pass 
through it. Traversing that road, it comes as a 
pleasant surprise from the enclosed fields on either 
hand : opening out as an entirely unexpected common, 
with a real pond and real ducks in it, and an, if 
possible, even more real village church in the middle 
distance, with an odd compromise between a flint 
and stone tower, and a wooden bell- cote : suggesting 
that a tall building in the more lasting and expensive 
materials was originally intended, but was abandoned, 
for lack of materials or money, or both, before little 
more than a third of its height had been built. The 
design is finished ofi^ with a black timber belfi-y closely 
resembling a concertina, finished ofi^ with a spirelet 
like an extinguisher. 

The side of the church looking upon the common 
is almost wholly obscured by two huge yew-trees 
cut and trimmed to resemble peacocks. This ex- 
ample of what experts who love abstruse terms call 
" topiary work " dates from 1704, but the " Bedfont 
Peacocks," as they are named, are not so perfect as 
once they were ; for although the yews themselves 
are particularly healthy, the design — if we may call 
it so— was neglected for many years, and, for lack of 
being properly trimmed, has grown much out of 
shape. Old prints, of a hundred years or more ago, 
show the Bedfont Peacocks to have been formerly 
very much more remarkable. 

It will be supposed that these clipped yews are 
famous, and so indeed they are. The story is that 
they were cut into this shape at the cost of the 
disappointed and malignant suitor, in turn, of two 
sisters once living at Bedfont. He would appear to 
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have been rejected with a wholly unnecessary degree 
of contumely, for he described them as " proua as 
peacocks," and considered this the best way of typify- 
ing them. It is not absolutely necessary to believe 
this tale, or to regard it as anything else than a rather 
clumsy legend made to fit the peacocks ; else we 
might ask how it was such an outrage could have 
been permitted. But, however the design originated, 
here they have been since 1704, and that date, and 
the initials of the then churchwardens, are still to be 
traced, although now somewhat overgrown. 

Tom Hood many years ago accepted the legend, 
at any rate for poetical purposes, for he wrote a 
lengthy set of verses, from which these essential 
lines are quoted : — 

" Alas ! That breathing Vanity should go 

Where Pride is buried, — like its very ghost, 

Uprisen from the naked bones below, 
In novel flesh, clad in the silent boast 

Of gaudy silk that flutters to and fro. 
Shedding its chilling superstition most 

On young and ignorant natures — as is wont, 

To haunt the peaceful churchyard of Bedfont. 

"Each Sabbath morning, at the hour of prayer. 
Behold two maidens, up the quiet green 

Shining far distant, in the summer air 
That flaunts their dewy robes, and breathes between 

Their downy plumes, — sailing as if they were 
Two far-off" ships, — until they brush between 

The churchyard's humble walls, and watch and wait 

On either side of the wide-open'd gate. 

" And there they stand — with haughty necks before 
God's holy house, that points towards the skies — 
Frowning reluctant duty from the poor, 
And tempting homage from unthoughtful eyes. 
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And where two haughty maidens used to be, 

In pride of plume, where plumy Death had trod, 

Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly, 
Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod; 

There, gentle stranger, thou may'st only see 
Two sombre Peacocks. — Age, with sapient nod 

Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 

How they once lived, and wherefore they are there." 

The thought and arguments underlying these rhymes 
are somevirhat difficult to disinter from the rather 
involved phraseology. Hood, in fact, is not in this 
example so lucid as commonly he is. 

Feltham, south-east of Bedfont, consists of two 
separate and distinct portions, situated on puzzling 
roads that conduct the unwary traveller whither he 
would not go. New Feltham is very new indeed, 
and Old Feltham is not particularly old in appear- 
ance, except for a quaint group of houses at an 
abrupt bend of the road {all the roads abruptly bend 
at Feltham) near the church. The Church of St. 
Dunstan, replacing a tumbledown older building, 
was built in 1802, and looks everything that date 
suggests to those versed in architectural history. It 
is so quaintly hideous that it is quite desirable in 
its own way — like the grotesquely ugly old china so 
greatly prized by connoisseurs. Little is said of 
Feltham, or '^ Feldham," — the field home, the 
settlement in the flattest part of Hounslow Heath — 
in old records, and among its natives none are more 
distinguished than Ryland, the King's engraver, who 
occupied a prominent position in 1783, when, in 
fact, he was hanged at Tyburn, for forgery ; being 
the last to suflFer there. 

A little distance removed from either the old 
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village or the new, and solitary in the fields, is the 
great Reformatory Industrial School of Feltham, 
that to some may seem so grim, but is really a very 
beneficent institution, turning youthful breakers of 
laws into good and disciplined citizens. 



CHAPTER XI 

STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN KEW KEW GARDENS 

Few of the crowds of travellers who are set down 
by the electric tramcars at Kew Bridge ever take 
more than passing and superficial notice of that 
curious old-world survival, Strand-on-the-Green, a 
quaint waterside hamlet of Chiswick, which is far 
older than any of its surroundings, and has been 
gradually built in by modern suburbs, very 
much in the same way as an old fisher village often 
survives amid the modern seaside resort that has 
surrounded it. Within living memory Strand-on- 
the-Green was just a fringe of waterside houses 
looking across to the Surrey shore from Middlesex, 
with wide orchards and fields of potatoes and 
cabbages for its only neighbours, and although much 
else is changed, it remains intrinsically the same. 
But the picturesque, if inconvenient, old Kew Bridge 
that abutted upon one end of it has been rebuilt 
in a more convenient and less picturesque fashion, 
and everywhere around are serried ranks of houses 
that are just brick boxes with slate lids. Strand-on- 
the-Green was, and is, a kind of humble Middlesex 
Venice, dabbling in the water, and some years ago, 
before the Thames was so well regulated as now, 
with locks and weirs, was always sufFering from 
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floods and high tides. To-day that feature of it 
is bygone history. 

The place consists of a double row of mostly old 
houses, the front row, of inns, malt-houses, wharves, 
and several substantial and highly respectable old 
mansions, standing on a species of continuous quay 
looking on to water at high tide and out upon a 
muddy foreshore and tussocks of grass at the ebb. 
The colour of this odd nook is as rich as the 
outlines of it are quaint : whitewash, mellow brick, 
and vivid red tiles conspiring with the always 
picturesque cowls and louvres of the maltings to 
make a picture irresistible to an artist. Two or 
three huge old Lombardy poplars stand upon the 
verge of the asphalted, quay-like path bordering 
the river, and thrust their great roots, like tentacles, 
down into the river wall and out into the amphibious 
foreshore. Midway in the river, opposite, is an 
eyot occupied by the Thames Conservancy for some 
mysterious waterside business or other ; an eyot 
keenly interesting to small boys with romantical 
Robinson Crusoe and suchlike notions, who would 
dearly like to explore it, and be piratical kings of 
it for some few golden half-hours of adventure and 
derring-do. I know all about it, for I have been 
a romantical small boy myself, but I have never 
descended, like another Columbus or Raleigh, or 
one other of those shining figures of eld, upon this 
desirable island, although owning, ardently enough, 
the will to it. The mysterious purposes for which 
the Thames Conservancy uses its island cannot very 
closely be made out from the shore. It appears 
to be a partly wooded and shrubby place, and to be 
in other parts a sort of riverside builder's and timber 
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yard, and a haven for decrepit barges and rheu- 
maticky tugs ; and often you perceive one or two 
men on a permanent wooden gantry or staging that 
stands there, turning cranks and performing mys- 
terious avocations that do not appear to produce 
any results. Unquestionably, the best view of 
Strand-on-the-Green is obtained from the District 
Railway bridge that crosses the river just below. 
From the windows of the trains you look down 
upon it, and if suburban trains are not known to 
go too fast elsewhere, they certainly cross the bridge 
and pass this view too quickly for some who would 
dearly like to gaze hence upon it at leisure. 

The fine old mansions that are scattered among 
the humbler houses of Strand-on-the-Green prove 
that the spot has been appreciated by some. Joe 
Miller, to whom have been ascribed nearly all the 
old jokes, good, bad and indifferent, lived here, and 
died here so far back as 1738, and a later resident, 
equally well known to fame, none other than 
Zoffany, the artist, lived at one of the better houses, 
and died in November 18 10. 

I am always expecting, after some short absence 
from London, to return and find that Strand-on-the- 
Green has been improved away, and its queer odd- 
ments of houses replaced by something horribly com- 
mercial, in the twentieth-century sort ; but there it 
still remains, and in the muddy ooze the same old 
rotting barges, that lay there slowly sinking into the 
mud, years ago, are still by degrees fading out of 
existence, untouched : and facing due south as the 
old row of houses does, I hope it long will so 
remain, a sunny old-world corner in a changeful 
neighbourhood. 

9 
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The changes of the last few years at Kew, brought 
about by the rebuilding of the bridge, have resulted 
in the old shoeing forge, that stood at the corner 
of Kew Green, being swept away. K was a quaint 
old brick building, with curious old windows, some 
shuttered and others with leaded lights, and over 
the sign was a bcJd representation of the Royal 
Arms. It was a building well known to all who 
travelled this road across the Green, on to Richmond 
and the pleasant places beyond. " Under Royal 
Patronage,'* declared the signboard to the last ; 
but, however that may have been in its later years, 
the forge was once visited by George the Third, 
who long lived frugally upon boiled mutton and 
turnips with his Queen, the very type of a German 
hausfrau^ at Kew Palace. He was not, in middle 
age, an extravagant king, and it was here that he 
objected to pay five shillings for the shoeing of one 
of his horse's feet, when he came riding past, in 
his farmer-like fashion, one day. 

" What, what, what 1 " he exclaimed, in that 
singular manner of speech that was peculiar to him, 
wittily styled by Horace Walpole, ** triptology.'* 
" Eh, eh, eh ? A crown for one shoe ? Why, 
it's monstrous 1 " 

'^Ah ! your Majesty,*' replied the smith, ** 'tis 
not often we shoe your Majesty's horses, and in 
truth, your Majesty obtained three crowns for less 
work." 

The king paid, and looked as pleasant as he 
could. 

The church of Kew stands prominently on the 
Green and is a singular building. It was not 
altogether ordinary when originally bmlt, in 1 7 14, but 
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by the continual additions made, up to the present 
time, it has become of a very extraordinary outline, 
not distantly resembling an old-fashioned locomotive 
engine with a steam-dome. In the churchyard lie 
ZofFany and Gainsborough, and a very elaborate 
and beautiful tomb, prominent from the road, seems 
to indicate the memorial of someone famous in 
history, or in the arts ; but it proves to be that of 
nobody in particular, after all. 

Some waggish poet — surely it must have been 
Tom Hood — a very long while ago wrote some 
quaintly humorous verses on a certain, or an un- 
certain Ellen Gee, supposed to lie in Kew church- 
yard, with these verses on her tombstone ; and 
there have been a good many people who, knowing 
the extravagant ribaldry to which old epitaphs often 
rise, or sink, have searched the spot for these lines. 
It is hardly necessary to add that their patient search 
has not been rewarded. As the verses are not, 
nowadays, particularly well known, they are quoted 
here : — 



ON ELLEN GEE, WHO DIED FROM THE 
STING OF A BEE IN THE EYE. 

"Peerless, yet hapless, maid of Q, 

Accomplished L N G, 
Never again shall I and U 

Together sip our T; 
For, ah ! the Fates, I know not Y, 

Sent, 'midst the flow'rs, a B, 
Which, venomous, stung her in the I, 

So that she could not C. 
L N exclaimed^ *Vile, spiteful B, 

If ever I catch U, 
On jess'mine, rosebud, or sweet F 

111 change your stinging Q. 
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" ' ril send you, like a lamb or U, 

Across th' Atlantic C, 
From our delightful village, Q, 

To distant O Y E. 
A stream runs from my wounded I, 

Salt as the briny C, 
As rapid as the X or Y, 

The O I O or D, 
Then fare thee well, insatiate B, 

Who sting, nor yet know Y, 
Since not for wealthy Durham's C 

Would I have lost my I.' 

"They bear with tears fair L N G, 

In funeral R A, 
A clay-cold corpse, now deemed to B, 

While I mourn her D K. 
Ye nymphs of Q, then shun each B ; 

List to the reason Y : 
For, should a B C U at T, 

He'll surely sting your I. 
Now in this grave so deep at Q, 

She's cold as cold can B, 
Whilst robins sing upon a U 

Her dirge and L E G." 

The place-name, Kew, spelled in olden times 
*' Kayhoo," '' Kayhough," " Keye," is said to derive 
from the waterside nature of the parish, and to 
mean a quay. Around the Green are grouped a 
number of old mansions, inhabited in their prime 
by very notable personages, for the story or Kew 
was intimately associated with royalty as early as 
1730, when Frederick, Prince of Wales, who was 
eventually killed from the stroke of a cricket-ball, 

" But since *tis only Fred who is dead 
There's no more to be said,** 

took on lease an old house belonging to Lord 
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Capel, from whose botanical gardens the existing 
Kew Gardens sprang. Capel' s house was pulled 
down in 18 10, by George the Third, who built a 
castellated palace in a would-be style of Gothic, 
which was never finished, and in its turn was 
demolished by George the Fourth. 

George the Third delighted in Kew far more 
than did any other Royal personage, and resided 
in the quaintly beautiful " Old Kew Palace," which is 
said to have been built in 1 63 1 by a Dutch merchant, 
Sir Hugh Portman, and was purchased by Queen 
Charlotte in 176 1. It is a lovely red-brick gabled 
building in the Dutch style, that style which, for 
some inexplicable reason, began to be called " Queen 
Anne," somewhere about 1878. As will be per- 
ceived, by the date of its building. Queen Anne 
was not born for many years after it arose from its 
foundations. 

Here George the Third and his family resided for 
many years, in a most unassuming domestic manner. 
The boiled mutton and turnips of that frugal house- 
hold, and the snufF-taking habits of "snuiFy old 
Queen Charlotte '* are alike famous ; and famous 
too is the story of the simple old King's 
exclaiming, when told of the scarcity of beef, 
'* Why don't they plant more, then ? " It was 
explained to His Majesty that beef is not a 
plant, and not to be produced like potatoes ; but 
he was not to be convinced, and taking some pieces 
of beef-steak, planted them in the garden. The 
next day or so, going to see if they had sprouted, 
he found a number of snails crawling about the 
spot. He imagined these to be cattle, and excitedly 
called, " Charlotte, here they are, horns and all ! " 
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The old place is open every day, except Fridays, 
and visitors to Kew Gardens may wander freely 
through the rooms ; empty save for some few 
pictures and engravings hanging on the walls. It 
seems a pity that so fine and still so habitable a 
building should be unoccupied. 

To describe Kew Gardens intelligibly would 
need a vast amount of space. The " Royal Botanic 
Gardens," as they are styled, cover, together with 
the Pleasure Ground, or Arboretum, a space of some 
three hundred acres, and were opened to the public 
in 1 840. They are maintained chiefly for purposes 
of botanic study, and are therefore not accessible 
to the general public in the early morning. Trees, 
shrubs, and flowers from all parts of the world are 
found here, either in the open grounds, or in the 
several great conservatories, of which the great Palm 
House, built in 1848, is the chief. It is three 
hundred and sixty-two feet in length and sixty-six 
feet in height, and is filled with a fine collection of 
cocoa-nut palms, date palms, and other tropical 
growths. The most striking feature of the interior 
is the gallery that runs round the central part, giving 
glimpses down upon the palms. 

Another great popular attraction of Kew Gardens 
is the great Victoria Regia lily, a native of British 
Guiana, whose huge leaves, resting upon the water, 
are capable of sustaining the weight of a man, and 
whose white and pink blossoms measure fifteen 
inches across. The great Palm House is perhaps 
not considered as it once was, for since it was 
completed the infinitely greater Crystal Palace came 
into being ; and for my own part, it is not the 
alien trees and shrubs of the gardens that impress 
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me so much, as the supreme glory of the early 
spring blossoms, jonquils, narcissi, and dafFodils, 
the snowdrops and the crocuses that are made so 
prodigally to spangle the grass : harbingers of coming 
summer. 

Among the few remaining of the fantastic objects 
with which the gardens were plentifully dotted in 
the time of George the Third, the Pagoda is the 
most striking. 

The Pagoda is a familiar object to all travellers 
along the Kew Gardens Road, or to explorers of the 
gardens themselves. It was designed and built 
by Sir William Chambers, best known perhaps as 
the architect of Somerset House, about 1770. It 
was once the fashion to ridicule Martin Tupper, 
and he is at last utterly forgotten, but he at least 
wrote a strikingly clever passage about the Pagoda. 
'' If," said he, " in the Richmond Manor Court 
Rolls, Kew, as we now indite the word, is in- 
differently written * Kay-hough/ and *Kai-ho,* we 
may almost naturally look for a Chinese Pagoda in 
the neighbourhood ; and the rival to the Tower 
of Nanking overlooking the Mortlake flats." 

He would be a very hardy person who should 
seriously compare this Pagoda to the Tower of 
Nanking, for it is not, when seen close at hand, 
a thing of beauty, being constructed merely of 
common stock-brick. Recently its long series of 
fantastic roofs have been repainted, and the topmost 
of all coloured in a weird, uncanny blue. 



CHAPTER XII 

RICHMOND THE PALACE OF SHEEK ^* MAIDS OF 

honour" THE PARISH CHURCH — THE TER- 
RACE GARDEN 

And so into Richmond. The stream of traffic 
through the town, through narrow main streets that 
to all intents and purposes are unchanged since the 
place was a village, entirely avoids the Green. So 
entirely, indeed, that many people who merely visit 
the town for sake of the river have been known to 
stoutly deny the existence of Richmond Green at all. 
Yet there are twenty acres of it, and it lies only at 
the back of the chief thoroughfare. The Green was 
long a very secluded place, but of late its quiet has 
been somewhat broken in upon. Although the iron 
posts and rails bearing the cypher of William the 
Fourth still remain, the fine old elms that border it 
are getting a little decrepit, by reason of the incur- 
able disease of Anno Domini at last beginning to 
bear heavily upon them ; and some of the fine old 
houses with magnificently-carved doorways and areas 
guarded by beautiful wrought-iron railings and with 
early eighteenth-century leaden cisterns of unusual 
design, are falling into other than residential 
hands. 

But Maid of Honour Row is the ** Old Guard *' 
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of the Green, and keeps up with much success the 
old-time aristocratic appearance of the place. For it 
is, or was, aristocratic and courtly, and is the home 
of great traditions. The once-famed Palace of Sheen 
stood looking up one side of it, and hard by Maid 
of Honour Row the scant vestiges of that royal 
resort are yet to be found. 

The Royal Palace of Sheen came first into 
prominence in the reign of Edward the Third. 
Here the great king died, after fifty years of a 
glorious reign, in 1377, stricken with grief for the 
death of his son, the Black Prince. He scarce ended, 
however, in the odour of sanctity, or in appropriately 
glorious circumstances, for he was surrounded in his 
Jast moments by the vicious and the mercenary, and 
history has not many more sordid incidents than 
that of the dead body of the great warrior lying 
deserted, after Alice Perrers and other infamous 
creatures had removed everything of value, even to 
the rings upon his fingers. 

The right royal rages that used to possess 
monarchs at many junctures of affairs wrought 
injuries, insults, and destructions. The Norman 
sovereigns, perhaps, exhibited the most sublime tan- 
trums. Henry the Second was even accustomed to 
throw himself upon the floor, and bite the rushes 
and foam at the mouth when things did not go pre- 
cisely as he wished, and in general, during the reigns 
of the Plantagenets, the messengers who merely 
brought ill news went in fear of their lives, while 
courtiers well knew the weight of kingly fists, and 
felt often the force of the royal feet. Indeed, I have 
often thought that the origin of walking backwards 
in leaving the presence of royalty lay not so much in 
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respect for the king, as in the due regard that people 
about Court had for their own honour. Nobody- 
likes being hoofed in the rear, even when it is a king 
who does it. Even a dukedom would be dear at 
the price. 

Such a royal passion was that which seized 
Richard the Second when his Queen, Anne of 
Bohemia, died at the Palace of Sheen in 1394, for 
he, ** besides cursing the place where she died, did 
also for anger throwe downe the buildings, unto 
which former kings, being wearied of the citie, were 
wont for pleasure to resort." 

It was Henry the Fifth who rebuilt the palace. 
Edward the Fourth often resorted here, and 
Henry the Seventh not only greatly enlarged it, 
but gave it a new name ; that of " Richmond," 
for he had been Earl of Richmond in Yorkshire 
before he had ended the Plantagenets and risen 
to be king. Here he died in 1509. The place 
was found full of hoarded wealth after the miser- 
king's decease ; but his successor, Henry the 
Eighth, soon set about dissipating it. Mary main- 
tained great state at Richmond, and Elizabeth 
resided here very frequently, and at last died here, 
on March 24th, 1603. The world in all the three 
centuries that have passed since then has never 
ceased to talk scandal of Queen Elizabeth, and 
perhaps never will. What the great Queen was, or 
what she was not, will perhaps ever be the subject 
of dispute, but one extraordinary contention — ^that 
she was, after all, a man — is really a staggering 
" historic doubt." Tradition tells us that her ghost 
haunts the precincts of the palace. 

James the First cared little for the place, and 
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Richmond has a very poor opinion of him ; but 
Charles the First had a better taste. When his 
reign was tragically ended in 1649, the Parliament 
had a survey taken, and, pulling down most of the 
buildings, sold the materials for ;^ 10,7 8 2 19J. 2d. 

Maid of Honour Row, a group of four fine old 
red-bricked houses, standing facing the Green and 
adjoining the old gateway entrance to the palace 
precincts, did not belong to that vanished home of 
kings, but was built at that time when the future 
George the Second was Prince of Wales, and held, 
with the Princess, his Court in a Lodge, long since 
demolished, that stood in the Old Deer Park until 
1769. The Lodge and its surroundings were not 
large enough to accommodate the whole of that 
princely household, hence the building of this Row 
of delightful old-world houses. Although their 
exterior, with old-fashioned forecourt gardens, fenced 
in with wrought-iron railings, looks so time-worn, 
and although the general character of the interior 
has not been altered, in almost every case a sum 
probably equalling the original cost has been 
expended upon making these houses to modern 
notions habitable ; and the domestic offices remain 
stone-flagged semi-dungeons. 

Two things made Richmond world-famous : its 
situation on one of the loveliest reaches of the River 
Thames, and the local delicacies known as '* Maids 
of Honour." What Banbury Cakes arc to Banbury, 
Shrewsbury Cakes to Shrewsbury, and the Cakes of 
Eccles to that neighbour of Manchester, " Maids of 
Honour " are to Richmond. These famous con- 
fections are described as "cheesecakes," possibly 
because they are not cakes, and cheese does not enter 
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into the composition of them. They might better 
be styled tartlets, and are little round open tarts 
filled, as most such cheese-cakes are, with a composi- 
tion of butter, sugar, and lemon-flavouring. But 
why so particularly describe them ? Similar dainties 
are made by most confectioners all over the kingdom. 
The original Richmond " Maids of Honour " arc 
traditionally said to have been made in the time when 
George the Second was Prince of Wales, and, as we 
have already seen, set up a Court of his own at 
Richmond, in the Old Deer Park. They are supposed 
to have been the production of one of the Ladies-in- 
Waiting. As to the truth, or otherwise, of this story 
there is no evidence ; nor does it appear how or 
when the first Richmond pastry-cook began to make 
and sell these delicacies. The original " Maid of 
Honour " shop was that of one Burdekin, who sold 
his business in 1800 to a Mr. Lee, who in 1823 dis- 
posed of it to a person named Bilton. From him 
the ancestor of the present Billett, who in this year of 
grace continues to make and sell this famed speciality 
in ever-increasing numbers, purchased the recipe, 
lease, and goodwill for ;^iooo. 

Richmond is in summer a place of continual fes- 
tivity. Visitors — foreigners, country cousins, and 
Londoners — come to it from London in thousands, 
with the result that almost every afternoon the 
" Original Maids of Honour " shop, and innumer- 
able other shops where tea may be obtained^ are 
crowded. There is surely not such another place as 
Richmond for tea-shops. Almost to a certdnty, any 
business premises that may fall vacant in Richmond 
are opened again in the light-refreshment trade, and 
they all appear to flourish. 
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as a public garden. The steeply descending gardens, 
rich in beautiful, full-grown elms and other stately 
trees, and with laurels, and bright with flower-beds 
set in emerald lawns, occupy the hillside and command 
the finest of views along the arc-shaped reach of the 
Thames, with Glover's Island in the middle. Along 
the terrace itself, you obtain an even wider view, 
glimpsing where the Thames goes winding away like 
a silver riband until it is lost amid the trees that enfold 
the perspective of the bow-shaped reach towards 
Twickenham. You may identify, at a considerable 
distance, the tower of Hampton church, and may 
be fully informed of the great populations that lie in 
between ; but happily none of the suburban develop- 
ments of that Middlesex shore exist for those who look 
over upon the river from this point. They do not 
appear to exist, and by favour of the trees, that 
wear from this height the likeness of a forest, the 
scene looks still as rural as when Turner painted 
it, somewhere about eighty years ago. 

Richmond Terrace is one of the inevitable spots 
to be visited by the foreigner touring England, and 
thus almost any day in summer you may hear 
Americans describing the view as " real elegant," and 
will meet unmistakable Germans, conspicuously 
equipped with Baedekers, who wander about in 
Richmond streets asking in quaint English, " Dis is 
der way to der Derrace, tondt idt ? " When they 
reach there, you may hear them ejaculate, " Sch8n ! " 
which is the German for beautiful ; and you may, if 
you be in the informative mood, tell them that until 
1499, when the Royal Palace beside what is now 
Richmond Green was burnt down, the place was 
indeed called Sheen, which was a Middle English 
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word meaning bright or beautiful, and akin to the 
modern German " SchOn." When Henry the Seventh, 
who before he usurped the throne had been Earl of 
Richmond in Yorkshire, rebuilt the palace of Sheen, 
he called it " Richmond " ; and thus, a little over 
four centuries ago, the tiny riverside village, that has 
now become a town of some 30,000 inhabitants, 
acquired an alias that has long since seemed to most 
people to be its real name. This explains what 
appears at first sight to be the curious fact that, 
although there is still an ** East Sheen " (whose very 
name argues some other Sheen in another quarter), 
there is no fellow to it, north, south, or west. 

It is, however, worthy of note that, although the 
name of Richmond would appear by this time to be 
sufficiently old-established to leave no reasonable 
doubt, Acts of Parliament dealing with the locality 
are still drawn up with the quaint formula, 
" Richmond, otherwise Sheen." 
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another that the reason why the Royal Standard 
cannot be seen on it is that the King is not in 
residence. He rarely is. 

Very few strangers who first visit the Terrace 
at Richmond realise that as they stand looking 
out upon the country spread out below, they are 
looking south-west, and a good deal more south than 
west. This widespread illusion of looking northward 
— so that when the real Windsor Castle is at last 
pointed out, standing, according to the first impres- 
sions, north-east — is due to the generally well-known 
fact that the Thames flows in a line from west to east ; 
and it is often forgotten that the general direction of 
the river between Kew and Thames Ditton is north 
and south. 

An even more striking reverse of this view is 
found two or three hundred yards within the 
entrance to Richmond Park by the " Star and Garter " 
gates. Looking eastward, on any clear day, London, 
or the most characteristic parts of it, are distinctly 
visible, although ten miles distant. The dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral looms up dimly, with the white 
needle shapes of its attendant City churches ; but the 
familiar architectural features of South Kensington 
are strangely prominent, and only as these lines are 
being penned, the Great Wheel that has for ten 
years been the bugbear of the view, and has bulked 
as largely as though it were close upon the other side 
of the park, is being dismantled and disestablished, 
Notting Hill, too, is distinct, with the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate vague in the far distance. 

It was of this view over London, minus, of course, 
of the buildings of South Kensington and the Great 
Wheel, that Thomson, the poet of The Seasons^ 

10 
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wrote, away back in the middle of the eighteenth 
century : 

" Thy hill, delightful Shene. Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape ; now the raptured eye, 
Exulting, swift to huge Augusta send." 

By " Augusta," of course, he meant London ; 
somewhat more huge now than a hundred and sixty 
years ago. 

It is not difficult to reduce this blank verse 
cataloguing of salient items in the landscape to an 
absurdity : 

See where the classic groves of Hammersmith 

Melt in the midmost view to Kensington, 

And thence to Earl's Court Road, the Cromwell 

Road, 
Sloane Street, and Piccadilly. 'Tis tuppence 
All the way, or thereabout, to London. 

And so forth. 

The reverse view, over the valley of the Thames, 
has been conspicuously immortalised by Sir Walter 
Scott in The Heart of Midlothian^ where the Duke of 
Argyle conveys Jeanie Deans to Richmond : — 

"The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through 
fertile meadows, ornamented with splendid old oaks,* 
and catching occasionally a glance of the majestic 
mirror of a broad and placid river. After passing 
through a pleasant village, the equipage stopped on a 
commanding eminence, where the beauty of English 
landscape was displayed in its utmost luxuriance. 
Here the duke alighted and desired Jeanie to follow 
him. They paused for a moment on the brow of a 
hill, to gaze on the unrivalled landscape which it pre- 
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sented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and 
intersecting promontories of massive and tufted 
groves, was tenanted by numberless flocks and herds, 
which seemed to wander unrestrained and unbounded 
through the rich pastures. The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with forests, 
moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty 
monarch of the scene, to whom all its other beauties 
were but accessories, and bore on its bosom an 
hundred barks and skiiFs, whose white sails and 
gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the whole. 

" The Duke of Argyle was of course familiar with 
this scene ; but to a man of taste it must be always 
new. Yet as he paused and looked on this inimit- 
able landscape, with the feeling of delight which it 
must give to the bosom of every admirer of nature, 
his thoughts naturally reverted to his own more 
grand, and scarce less beautiful, domains of Inverary. 
* This is a fine scene,' he said to his companion, 
curious perhaps to draw out her sentiments ; * we 
have nothing like it in Scotland.' 

'* 'It's braw rich feeding for the cows, and they have 
a fine breed o' cattle here,' replied Jeanie. * But I 
like just as well to look at the craigs of Arthur's 
Seat, and the sea coming in ayont them, as at a' 
thae muckle trees.'" 

At this end of the terrace stands the " Star and 
Garter " ; the famous " Star and Garter " that, close 
at hand, strikes so undesirable a note of Town, 
and at a distance and in hazy weather — very hazy 
weather, and a considerable distance — looks so 
charming and noble a feature of the landscape. 
Close at hand, and in brilliant sunshine, it is rather 
pretentious than noble, and its ** Italian terrace 
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garden/' an arid spot, that is little enough of a 
garden, and less than Italian. But seen from the 
umbrageous avenues of Ham, the " Star and Garter '* 
nobly crests Richmond Hill, rising above Petersham 
Woods like a storied chateau of old Toursune, giving 
all the surrounding meadows and woody allejrs the 
look as of some Home Park, or feudal dependency 
upon it. 

The original '* Star and Garter ** was built in 1738, 
and replaced by another in 1780. There ought 
never to have been anything of the kind here, for 
the site is a portion of Petersham Common. Be- 
tween 1780 and 1808, the house was largely added 
to, but in that latter year, after struggling long 
against ill-luck, the proprietor died in a debtors 
prison. Under a newer management, about 18 10, 
the proprietary charged as fearlessly as cUd the Light 
Brigade at Balaclava, and visitors were absolutely 
frightened away by the extravagant bills rendered. 
It seems an odd way of encouraging a declining 
trade. At last, in 1864, the house was rebuilt on 
the present huge scale, and was the scene of a 
memorable fire in 1870. The old house, however, 
was the more famous and most truly fashionable. 
Those were the days when Richmond was really in 
the country : the days when parties came down in 
carriages from town. Macaulav was one of those 
who loved to spend a happy afternoon at the then 
rural Richmond, and to lunch or dine at the ** Star 
and Garter," and some one has left an anecdote of 
him here, lunching alone and eccentrically amu^ng 
himself by building up a tall column of win^-glasses 
upon the table until the whole frail pile toppled over 
and fell to the floor with a crash, when he paid the 
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bill unmoved. In those days the house was famous 
for bachelor parties that partook very much of the 
character of the old-fashioned Oxford "wines." 
Nowadays, I believe, an Oxford "wine" consists 
chiefly of beakers of soda-and-milk, but in the 
famous days of our old friend, Verdant Green, 
they were marvels of intemperance ; and the 
practice of Oxford was faithfully copied at Rich- 
mond. There is a famous picture, which has been 
spread broadcast in the form of engravings, of such 
a party at the old " Star and Garter." The artist 
shows us a room whose open window looks out 
upon the Thames, and in the room, a party of seven 
men who have just dined exuberantly and, having 
summoned the waiter, are in receipt of their bill. 

It would appear to have been a merry party. 
There are numerous decanters — empty — ^upon the 
table, some one has upset a chair : a sleek young 
man with a shock of highly burnished hair is smok- 
ing a cigar that appears to be arousing within him 
the profoundest emotions ; another is, it would seem, 
in the act of making a speech to no one in particular ; 
while one other is regarding the waiter with a look 
of horror. Reason sufficient, I should say, for 
there were not artists merely in the kitchens of the 
old " Star and Garter," but artists, too, in the 
office, and the bills were simply tre-men-dous. No 
wonder the couplet, 

" Men laugh and joke until the fe^t is o'er, 
Then comes the reckoning, and they laugh no more," 

was appended to this picture. Some, I believe, 
emulated the historic example of Henry the First, 
who, after a memorable disaster, "never laughed 
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again." The only one of the guests in the picture 
sober enough to scrutinise that account looks very 
serious, and there is a deprecatory look about the 
waiter's legs that hints eloquently of trouble. 

Twice already have I mentioned Petersham Woods, 
and well worthy of repeated mention they are, for 
they remain at this day the nearest piece of natural 
woodland to London. The woods, which extend 
from top to bottom of the hill, and line both sides 
of the road from Richmond to Petersham, are really 
Petersham Common, and although meddling hanck 
have of late years felled here and there a tree and 
destroyed some immemorial ivy, these sylvan alleys 
and brakes are to all intents and purposes as they 
ever were. The trees — beeches, elms and oaks — 
are dense, and many are tall, and some of the oaks 
are ancient enough to have been sturdy trees in those 
days that seem so long ago to short-lived human 
beings, when Charles the First in 1637 enclosed the 
park as a chase for red and fallow deer, compulsorily 
buying up properties and extinguishing commons in 
a truly royal and high-handed manner ; not with- 
out much rage and fury in these parts. 

Petersham Woodsare thus separated from Richmond 
Park only by a wall. Beside the wood still trickles 
a rustic brook, and beside the brook Petersham Hill 
descends steeply to the village that gives it a name : 
although it is true that the villagers themselves style 
it " Star Hill." A good many years ago, when 
Marzials wrote his drawing-room ballad of** Twicken- 
ham Ferry, " and set it to music, and every one sang 
it. Petersham Hill was made romantic in the lines : 

" Yo-ho ! and yo-ho ! you may call as you will, 
The moon is a-rising o'er Petersham Hill " ; 
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with something about "love in the wherry," and 
nonsense of that sort ; all very well in those days 
when the world was younger and all the girls were 
pretty — and some prettier than others — and life was 
a picnic, with intervals for refreshments. 

And now ? The moon still rises at times over 
Petersham Hill and the woods are there as of yore ; 
but to most of us the world is become a more serious 
place. We do not riot through it as of old, because 
we have, perhaps, rheumatism and dyspepsia ; and 
when, to revive old memories, we open portrait 
albums, disillusion stares us stonily from the pages. 
Could ever the pretty girls have dressed so gro- 
tesquely ? Well 

I suppose to Londoners in general it will be a 
surprise to hear that the nightingale sings continually 
on summer nights in Petersham Woods, but a 
short ten miles from the heart of London. Last 
summer as ever, in the recesses of this tangled 
woodland, 

** The nightingale 

Sang to the moon's bright ray 
And tuned his note 

In his own melodious way," 

and I confidently expect him again, when June is 
come. The lighted windows, and the close proxi- 
mity of the '* Star and Garter " do not affect him, as he 
trills his lovely song into the stillness of the listening 
valley, away into the small hours of the morning. 
" Twee-ee, twee-ee, sweet, sweet, swee-e-et, cher-wee, 
cher-wee-ee-e," he sings from the dense thickets : 
the most eloquent poet and songster of the much-sung 
Thames Valley. 
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Richmond Park, like Kew Gardens — but in a vasdy 
different way — is not made familiar by a mere 
casual visit or two. It is too large and too varied, 
both in character and from one season to another, 
to reveal itself fully to the occasional visitor. It 
measures nine miles in circumference. One of its 
especial features is formed by the very fine old oaks 
that here and there, and particularly on the road from 
the Star Gates to Kingston Gate, border the way. 
The ancient oaks, with luxuriant bracken around 
them, at this point, are unmatched anywhere else in 
the neighbourhood of London. There is, too, a 
romantic-looking hollow, with a pond set amid hoary 
trees, beside the steep descent to Ham Gate. In 
early June, when the gnarled and contorted thorns 
that are plentiful here are in bloom, the scene is 
exquisite : and it is no less exquisite in winter, when 
the now not very frequent phenomenon of a heavy 
snowfall decorates the scene. 

Richmond — or at least the hardy athletic folk 
in it — ^welcomes a hard winter, for then there is 
excellent sport in the park, skating on the Pen 
Ponds, that lie in a valley midway in the park, 
towards White Lodge. In summer time the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pen Ponds is an almost unbroken 
solitude. Near them the bracken grows thickest and 
tallest, and there the deer seem most at home. A 
keeper's lodge, to all intents and purposes as solitary 
as some woodman's hut in Canada, stands amid the 
old trees, with its stacks of faggots and brushwood 
for fuel, and its few chickens questing for food ; and 
looking at the scene, it is difficult to realise that 
London is but nine miles away. 

Richmond Park in the time of George the Second 
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was still very much of a chase, and hunting went 
forward in it merrily. One can easily imagine the 
red-faced squires and nobles about the Court hallooing 
and bumping heavily in their saddles in what were 
then the secluded glades. Among the undomesticated 
creatures of the park, a number of wild turkeys 
afforded good sport, and were hunted with dogs. 
The portly old turkey cocks, some weighing as much 
as thirty pounds, took, when hard pressed, to the trees, 
'* where," as we are told, they were frequently shot at 
by the king. It is not stated, as will be observed, 
that they were shot, but shot at ; and perhaps we 
may find in that way of putting it a covert sarcasm 
on the kingly sportsman ; who, if indeed he merely 
shot at, and could not hit, so large a mark as a thirty- 
pound turkey, must have been a phenomenally bad 
marksman. 

But to describe Richmond Park in its historic and 
scenic aspect would be too lengthy a business for 
these pages, and I will leave it and descend the hill, 
to Petersham. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PETERSHAM CAPTAIN VANCOUVER SUDBROOKE 

PARK HAM HOUSE HAM STREET 

Petersham duly appears in Domesday Book, where 
it is found under the name of Patriceham^ which it 
derived from belonging in those days to the once great 
Abbey of St. Peter at Chertsey. A few stones and 
a tile or two are all that survive at this day of that 
once majestic abbey. In the time of Edward the 
Confessor, some thirty years before the Domesday 
Survey was made, the land at Petersham belonging 
to the abbey was worth one hundred shillings a year, 
but at the time of the Survey the annual value was 
£6 los. od. Things were evidently improving 
rapidly. And there was a thriving fishery of eds 
and lampreys, instead of the old boots, d^ul dogs, 
and effete umbrellas that now form the major portion 
of the catches made by ardent fishermen off these 
shores of the silver Thames. According to the 
gossiping old antiquary, Aubrey, who wrote a 
couple of centuries ago, or thereabouts, the village 
of Petersham was a privileged place, where no one 
could be arrested, or if arrested at any other place, 
could not be brought through Petersham. But that 
halcyon era is done, for, as he proceeds to say, " by 

'X54 
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long and scandalous neglect, this valuable privilege 
is lost." 

But hold there ! The neglect would have been 
shamefully serious in many places that could be named, 
but it was not so scandalous, nor the privilege so 
valuable, for Petersham notoriously was ever a 
place exceptionally favoured, the resort of the elect, 
the salt of the earth, and those good folk who 
fear God and keep the Commandments ; and so it 
remains to this day. What should such want 
with a privilege under the circumstances so worthless ? 
They would readily barter it for a small abatement in 
rates and taxes. 

The place being so small and so highly virtuous, 
it has done very well all these years with its tiny 
parish church of St. Peter, that is one of the 
quaintest and most lovable little churches of the 
Thames valley; and until 1886 did better, with 
half a clergyman, so to speak, for it was not until 
then that, under the Act of Parliament of 1850, the 
conjoined chapelries or curacies of Kew and Petersham 
were separated. This singular arrangement, by 
which places three miles apart, with Richmond in 
between, were thus ecclesiastically linked together, 
was part of what nowadays appears to have been the 
absurdity by which Kingston was a rectorate and 
Richmond itself, until 1768, to say nothing of Kew 
and Petersham, subsidiary. It was, however, no 
absurdity in days of old, when * Richmond, other- 
wise Sheen," as the Acts of Parliament say, was 
merely a small village. 

The Act of 1850 authorized the severance of Kew 
and Petersham, stipulating that this should not 
come into effect until after the death of the then 
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incumbent, who died in 1867. The change, how- 
ever, was not made until after the decease of his 
successor in 1885. 

The little church of Petersham reveals in its small 
size a good deal of this history. A tiny fragment, 
including a blocked-up lancet window, not readily 
noticeable, of the Early English chapel that succeeded 
a Norman building is pointed out, and the rest 
is said to have been rebuilt in 1505 ; but a later 
rebuilding in the time of George the First has swept 
all vestiges of it away. The church as it stands is not 
larger than many a rustic chapel, and is picturesque 
chiefly because of its exterior, amid surroundings 
still rural and ever likely to remain so. The litue 
red-brick tower, that is a tower rather by intsention 
and in form than in height, is relieved from in- 
significance by a highly picturesque bell turret ; and 
the broad gable presented prominently to view would 
scarce be noticeable, save for its quaint lunette 
window, designed in the fashion of nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

The interior of Petersham church is puzzling to a 
stranger. To any one accustomed to churches built 
with the greater length, nave and aisles, running east 
and west (which is of course the almost invariable 
rule) it is amazing to find the chancel in this instance 
a dark little den opening out of what looks like a mere 
large room filled with high pews and provided with a 
little gallery. The oldest monument in the church 
is that of George Cole, of the Middle Temple, and his 
wife Frances, who died respectively in 1624 and 1633. 
They seem to have been buried here by right of Cole 
having been owner of an estate situated within the 
area of what is now Richmond Park, which was^ as 
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In the little churchyard of the old church (which 
let us trust will ever remain the parish church), 
hallowed as it is by centuries of association, lie many 
of the titled and the more or less great ; but these 
we will disregard, for what are wealth and titles but 
accidents ? But here lies Vancouver, as he had wished. 
" In all my travels," said he, ** I have never dapt 
eyes on a more beautiful spot than this. Here would 
I live, and here would I die." Amid the ornate 
memorials of essentially lesser people, that circum- 
navigator of the globe lies beneath a very simple 
stone that might very readily be overlooked, and was 
indeed moved a foot or two in recent years because it 
was in the way of a monument being erected to a 
Great Personage. Vancouver died in 1798, and it 
was not until 1841 that the Hudson's Bay Company 
supplemented this inadequate stone, by a tablet in the 
church, narrating his achievements. 

The explorer's warm testimony to the beauty of 
the scene is strikingly supplemented by that of 
Richard, second Earl of Mount Edgcumbe (1839), 
whose beautiful seat overlooking Plymouth Sound 
attracted him but litde. He long resided at Rich- 
mond, and, as may clearly be read on the monument 
here, " desired that his mortal remains should not be 
be borne to the distant tomb of his ancestors, but be 
deposited in this churchyard." Here, too, lie the 
two Miss Berrys, friends and correspondents of 
Horace Walpole so far back as 1780. They sur- 
vived into comparatively modern times and died 
within a year of one another, in 1852. Mortimer 
and Frances Collins, novelists, also rest here. 

From Petersham one comes to Ham, along a level 
road, past the grounds of Sudbrooke Park, once a 
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seat of the Dukes of Argyll, and, as such, the scene 
described by Sir Walter Scott, where Jeanie Deans 
pleaded td Argyll for the life of her sister. Mansion 
and park have long been Crown property. The 
house and grounds are now occupied as a private 
hotel and golf links. For many years past Crown 
agents have offered the land on building lease, but 
hitherto unsuccessfully. 

From Sudbrooke you come to Ham Common and 
Ham Street, very rural spots ; the village of Ham Street 
inhabited almost exclusively by people employed in 
the market-gardens and flower-farms that stretch 
between this and Petersham. Between the two, 
looking from amid its avenues on to the river, is 
Ham House, the historic home of the Earl of Dysart, 
built in 1 6 10 by Sir Thomas Vavasour, James the 
First's Marshal of the Household, and intended as a 
residence for Henry, Prince of Wales, who died in 
1 612, when it was granted to Prince Charles, after- 
wards the unfortunate King Charles the First, who 
sold it to William Murray, first Earl of Dysart. 
The Earldom of Dysart goes, in default of male 
heirs, by special remainder to the female line, and 
thus, when Murray's only daughter and heiress 
succeeded him, as Countess of Dysart in her own 
right, and married Sir Lionel Tollemache, she changed 
the family name to Tollemache, which still belongs to 
the title. Secondly, she married John, Earl, and 
afterwards Duke, of Lauderdale, and here under the 
sway of that tyrannical duke and his haughty 
duchess, the infamous Cabal Ministry met and 
plotted ; while the duchess herself made Ham 
House a mart at which titles, dignities, and places 
were sold, to bring her an enormous income which 
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she lavished prodigally, in a manner of living that 
was almost royal. 

Ham House was selected by the Peers in 1688 as 
the residence in which the deposed monarch, James 
the Second, was to be secluded, but he did not take 
kindly to the suggestion. He declared it to be 
damp ; but the realobjection was obviously his dislike 
of the prospect of being virtually a prisoner here, 
and he, with the permission of WilUam the Tlurd, 
went to Rochester, whence he fled the country, 
little realising that, so far from wishing to keep 
him, the country was glad enough to know he 
had gone. 

The avenues that stretch out from the walks 
around Ham House extend some distance across 
Ham Common. To one side of the Common is 
the church, built in 1832, and at difierent times 
enlarged. 

It cannot be said, with any near approach to ve- 
racity, that, beyond the memorials of some few of the 
Army and the Navy who have fought in strange 
lands for their country, and rightly have their deeds 
recorded on tablets, there is much of interest in this 
modern church of Ham. But one interesting and 
quite humble little brass plate, some twelve inches 
square, on the wall, and so unassuming that it mig^ 
quite easily be overlooked, has a pathetic interest 
and an originality all its own. It is inscribed, ** In 
Loving Recollection of Edmond S. Borrad^e. Bom 
30th March, 1845. ^^^ J^^^ 1874, exploring in 
the Northern Territory of Australia, two mountains 
being there named after himself and his companion, 
Permain, in memory of the event." The originality 
of this simple memorial is seen in an engraved out- 
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market-place, is a strikingly picturesque assemblage 
of stalls. To come here on market-days is to correct 
any likely impression that all open-air markets have 
been killed by modern developments in shops. The 
greatest and most pleasing feature of Kingston 
Market, so far as my own observation goes, is the 
wonderful display of plants and flowers generally 
to be found here on the crowded stalls. The roots 
and the pot-plants for suburban gardens, shown so 
plentifully, give the ancient and royal borough of 
Kingston an air of innocence and delight in rustic 
things to which your more modish and sophisticated 
Richmond cannot, and perhaps does not wish to, 
aspire. 

All around are very old and diverse buildings ; 
some refronted, and with a specious air of newness, 
but really very reverend within ; several of them, 
indeed, were in the long ago highly comfortable 
and respected coaching inns. The Town Hall, 
looking upon this scene of activity, is a building 
altogether out of character with it, built as it was 
in 1846 in a style said to be Italian. Over the 
porch stands a gilded and imposing effigy of Queen 
Anne, a relic from the old building : " imposing " 
in more than one sense, for if the inquisitive visitor 
enters the Town Hall and looks from the windows 
at the rear of this statue he will observe that it is 
merely a semicircular shell. The old parish church 
is the most venerable building, even though its tall 
tower, for the greater part of its height, is of brick, 
and not older than 1708. It is of a great size, and 
of somewhat clumsy interior, due to the Perpendicular 
architecture never having been particularly good, and 
to its having been subjected to a long series of 
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restorations, in which the efforts of the later restorers 
have been chiefly directed towards the abolition of 
the atrocious works perpetrated by the earlier. The 
most prominent monument is Chantrey's marble 
portrait effigy of the Countess of Liverpool, who 
died in 1821. The Earl of Liverpool at that time 
resided at Norbiton, at Gx)mbe Wood House, after- 
wards the property of George, Duke of Gunbridge. 

At Norbiton an interesting vestige of antiquity is 
the fine wayside chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, built 
as it now stands by Edward Lovekyn m 1367. It 
is fine in the sense of being a weatherworn survival, 
appealing to the artistic eye, but it has been much 
patched and barbarously used internally. Nor is it 
likely to receive better usage, for it is now handed 
over to the old Grammar School, and in it schoolboys 
practise gymnastics. 

The riverside Canbury Gardens at Kingston are 
one of the prettiest features of the place. They run 
along the towing-path east of Kingston bridge. 
Westward of the bridge, on the way to Surbiton, a 
river- side parade and other gardens take up the tale. 

At the end of Surbiton Parade the road rises to 
the commons of Giggs Hill Green and Ditton Marsh. 
Thames Ditton lies oflF to the right, with village 
church and the river-side ** Swan " inn, sung by 
Theodore Hook, so long ago as 1834, adjoining : 

" The * Swan/ snug inn, good fare affords 

As table e'er was put on, 
And worthier quite of loftier boards 

Its poultry, fish, and mutton ; 
And while sound wine mine host supplies, 

With beer of Meux or Tritton, 
Mine hostess, with her bright blue eyes, 

Invites to stay at Ditton." 
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of the Bourbons, with unwieldly carcase, and head 
according to the caricaturists, shaped like a pear with 
the stalk end uppermost — fled from the revolutionists 
of 1848 and, travelling in the name of" Mr. Smith," 
came to our shores and safety, and thence by favour 
of Queen Victoria, to a welcome haven at Claremont, 
Esher, where two years later he died. The fateful 
year of 1848 is not so very long ago, and yet these 
postilion's boots might well pass in any museum for 
a genuine pair of the great military jack-boots worn 
in the early years of the eighteenth century by 
Marlborough's troopers in the hard-fought fights' of 
Blenheim, Ramilies, and Malplaquet. 

Claremont, that so entirely overshadows the stoiy 
of Esher, lies out beyond the village, and the beautiful 
pine-trees of its park border the left-hand side of the 
Portsmouth road : that romantic highway to the sea. 
The scene is exceptionally beautiful just at that point 
where the road dips down, to climb again to the 
height where Horse-Shoe Clump — a group of pine- 
trees on a prominent knoll overlooking the river 
Mole — stands out boldly against the sky. 

Claremont has an interesting story. The park 
was enclosed and a small predecessor of the present 
house built by Sir John Vanbrugh in the time of 
Queen Anne. The estate was soon afterwards sold 
to Holies, Earl of Clare, who added to Vanbrugh's 
mansion and gave the place its name of Claremont : 
a name it retained after Holies was advanced to the 
highest rank of the peerage, and became Duke of 
Newcastle. Many years later he died and the estate 
was purchased in 1769 by Clive, who had won fame, 
fortune, and tide in India, and had laid the founda- 
tions of our Indian Empire. Empire-builders and 
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patriots must ever reckon with a curious spirit of 
bitter antagonism that at all times has made itself 
felt, and strives always to reward those who have the 
greatness and the future of their country at heart 
with contumely, persecution, and ruin. The Little 
Englander runs through the fabric of every age, 
and although he does not in the end make or mar 
the pattern of it, he is sufficiently evident as a kind 
of discord in the harmony of design and colour. 

Clive came home from India with an amazing 
fortune, that enabled him lightly to expend ;^ 100,000 
in demolishing the old Claremont, and in building 
a newer and much more magnificent ; and he had 
not long returned before political animosity had 
painted him in the most sombre colours. Indeed, 
the artists in abuse of this great forceful genius 
succeeded so well in their work that they obsessed 
the country folk with the idea of a scarcely human 
creature of blood and violence, who had sold his soul 
to the devil. Macaulay, in his essay on Clive, 
shows us something of this, and tells how "the 
peasantry of Surrey looked with mysterious horror 
on the stately house which was rising at Claremont, 
and whispered that the great wicked lord had ordered 
the walls to be made so thick in order to keep out 
the devil, who would one day carry him away 
bodily." It may be supposed that when Clive 
committed suicide in 1774, at his town house in 
Berkeley Square, the event inspired tales of wonder 
and dread in the Esher of that time. 

Through a succession of owners, Claremont came 
by purchase to the Crown, and was in 1 8 1 6 settled 
upon the Princess Charlotte, only child of the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth. On her 
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pieces, to gain access to the interior of this poor old 
church ; abode nowadays of dust, damp, and spiders. 
Whether or not the things to be seen within are worth 
the expenditure depends entirely upon the individual ; 
but all the interesting monuments have been removed 
to the new church, and the architecture of this interior 
is contemptible. But there is the Royal Pew. If 
you can imagine an opera-box very much larger than 
the stage on to which it looks, you will have imagined 
the proportions of this Glaremont Pew in relation to 
the tiny chancel of this little church. And in its 
design, it is, in fact, very like an opera-box ; but 
shabby beyond measure, with the utter neglect of 
more than half a century. 

Claremont was in after years the residence for a 
brief period of another Prince Leopold, the youngest 
son of Queen Victoria. Created Duke of Albany, 
he died in the south of France, in 1884. It is now 
the residence of the Duchess of Albany. The house, 
a great and square white building with a prominent 
entrance emphasised by a range of four Corinthian 
columns, is a fine structure, and probably touches 
the high-water-mark in all the achievements of 
^' Capability " Brown, the famous designer of gardens 
and country mansions of fhat age. The pediment 
over the columns still displays, after nearly a century 
and a half, the arms of Clive. 

One of the most picturesque features of Esher is 
the Lower Green, on the right hand of the high road 
from London. Here stands the imposing modern 
church already referred to. It was built in 1 852, and 
is in relation to the old church what a mansion is to 
a cottage, or St. Paul's Cathedral to some humble 
rustic place of worship. Here, too, is a Royal Pew, 
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appropriated to Claremonty built on high, to one side 
of the chancel, above the heads of mere vulgarians, 
who are — some of them — so vulgar in the snobbish 
sort, that when the church is open on weekdays they 
climb to that sanctified eyrie and seat themselves on 
the chairs ; deriving some inefiable satisfaction from 
the adventure, and feeling their very persons 
ennobled. 

A few monuments were brought from the old 
church : among them a highly interesting one to 
Richard Drake, Equerry to Queen Elizabeth, and 
father of the famous Sir Francis Drake. Samuel 
Warren, Q.C., who died in 1877, lies here, and his 
spirit must surely feel keen satisfaction in the fact ; 
for he was in life an untiring tuft-hunter, and weari- 
ful to his friends by reason of his tediously detuled 
accounts of his intercourse with the great. He was 
author of two highly successful stories — Ten Thousand 
a Year and the Diary of a hate Physician. 

The funds for the building of Esher new church 
came from a rather unusual source for such a purpose^ 
They had accumulated for many years from the rent 
of a piece of land anciently bequeathed to the parish : 
land long known as Sandown Park and let for many 
years to the racecourse company whose meetings here 
are so familiar a feature of every summer. It did 
not until 1899 occur to the vestry that for the 
Church to be the landlord of a racecourse might seem 
to many people a scandalous state of affairs ; but the 
sanction of the Charity Commissioners was then 
sought, and obtained, for a scheme that had been 
drawn up to sell the land outright for ^12,000 : 
this sum to be invested in Consols. It would seem 
to an unprejudiced outsider that the racecovirse 
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company, in acquiring the freehold for that price, 
secured a first-class bargain ; and that, considering 
the subsequent tremendous depreciation of Consols, 
by which about ^30 in every ;^ioo has been lost, 
that the Church would have been better advised 
to keep its land, at least a little while longer. 

The churchyard is notable for a most unusual 
canopied tomb, with recumbent effigies, side by side, 
of the late Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls, and 
Lady Esher, erected in their lifetime. It is of a 
type quite unsuited to the open air, as also is the life- 
size white marble portrait effigy of a lady, attired in 
ancient Greek costume, close by. The epitaph is 
followed by that on her husband, who died a few 
years later, and beneath is seen the one word, 
" Together." 

At Lower Green, the principal entrance to the 
delightful private park of Esher Place forms a highly 
picturesque feature of wrought-iron gates and quaint 
lodges, overshadowed by trees. Esher Place, now 
the residence of Sir Edgar Vincent, has historic 
associations. The present mansion, standing on high 
ground, is quite modern, and of the imposing and 
palatial Louis XVI. type of Renaissance ; but the 
original residence was built in a water-logged meadow 
below, beside the river Mole. It was by way of 
being a Bishop's Palace, and was built by William 
of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, in the middle of 
the fifteenth century. Wolsey, in his turn Bishop 
of Winchester, among his many and varied pluralities, 
repaired, and in part rebuilt, Waynflete's mouldy 
halls, somewhere about 1528. Wolsey, to be sure, 
was one of the mightiest of builders. He had not 
so long before built the immense pile of Hampton 
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Court, which is only across the way, so to speak, 
from Esher ; he had begun his proposed 0gantic 
" Cardinal College," now Christ Church, at Oxford, 
and had built a large college at Ipswich. But he 
was on the eve of disgrace and ruin when he repaired 
Esher Place ; and as early as October 1529, was 
commanded by the king to retire hither. Between 
October and Christmas he was in melancholy residence 
here, if that state may be called residence in which 
one has no proper accommodation for meals or for 
sleeping. Small wonder that Wolsey at this juncture 
found the place little to his liking, and that he 
complained of the " moist and corrupt air.*' That he 
was in the most favourable circumstances to induce 
melancholy we may well suppose. He had been 
superseded in the favour of his master, Henry the 
Eighth, and although he had made a gift of his 
stately palace of Hampton Court to that greedy 
king, he found himself stripped of his preferments 
and perhaps not a little in danger of his life as well. 
Heads were insecure on shoulders in the days of 
those tigerish Tudors. Little surprise is there, tfaen^ 
in the fact that, amidst this tremendous crash, and in 
the miserable circumstances of being " without heds^ 
sheets, tablecloths, or dishes," the unhappy Wolsejr 
presently " fell sore sick that he was likely to die." 

Little is left of this scene of Wolsey's despair, 
but that little is sufficiently picturesque. It consists 
merely of the red brick gatehouse tower of the great 
building, rising solitary from the green sward. Of 
late the old tower has been cleared of much of the 
too luxuriant ivy that once almost wholly enshrouded 
it, and the architecture is now well disclosed to view. 
The brickwork, for all its age of four hundred years. 
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looks strangely new. They fashioned and burnt 
their bricks in workmanlike way in that far-ofF 
time, and it may be permitted to us to doubt if much 
of the red brick made nowadays will, four hundred 
years hence, be found to have worn so well. The 
doorway and the dismantled interior of this sole 
vestige of that old palace show how markedly the 
Renaissance had already advanced in this country ; 
for very little Gothic feeling is left, and that debased 
almost beyond recognition. Moreover, the flimsy 
lath-and-plaster decorations of the rooms show that 
quality had gone the same way as style. 

It perhaps does not become these pages to speak 
much of the park in which this historic ruin stands, 
for the place is private, but it may be said that it is 
beautifully diversified by hill and dale, and exquisitely 
wooded, as the illustration of a noble clump of 
beeches facing page 170 sufficiently proves. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HAMPTON COURT PALACE 

To turn from the scene of Wolsey's despair at 
Esher to Hampton Court, where he attained the 
height of his pride, is an easy and natural transition. 
Hampton and Hampton Court Palace, not so long 
since a considerable journey from London, are now 
reached very expeditiously, thanks to electric tram- 
ways. Any time these last seventy or eighty years, 
since it has become a showplace, the great historic 
palace, the largest of all the royal palaces, has 
attracted crowds of Londoners ; chiefly because — 
an exceptional circumstance in our Sabbath-keeping 
country — it is open on Sundays. Until the coming 
of the tramways the average number of visitors 
annually to Hampton Court has been 200,ocx), but 
it must have very considerably risen since then. 

The palace originated with the great and proud 
Cardinal Wolsey, who in 1515 took on lease for 
ninety-nine years, from the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, the manor of Hampton Court, 
which included not only Hampton and the Preceptory 
there, but among others, such far places as Byfleet, 
Walton-on-Thames, Weybridge, Esher, Teddington, 
and the then waste lands of Hounslow Heath. 
Wolsey was then at the height of his unprecedented 
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power. He had risen from obscurity, and now 
rivalled the splendour of even that most splendid of 
prodigal monarchs, Henry the Eighth. He had no 
sooner obtained possession of this manor than he 
began to build a lordly pleasure-house that in the 
novelty of its style, no less than in its unwonted size, 
should proclaim to all his magnificence. It was a 
period of new ideas in every department of human 
activity : the period of the Renaissance, and among 
other things, the art of architecture was experiencing 
a new birth. Until this time those who built resi- 
dences, whether they were kings, prelates, or nobles, 
designed their homes with an eye to the possibility 
of being obliged to defend themselves from outward 
attack, and hid themselves accordingly behind a 
loopholed and battlemented front. Now, however, 
it had become possible to think less of such stem 
necessities, and more of ornament, and Hampton 
Court was built in a compromise between the two. 
Wolsey's building consisted of five courts, or quad- 
rangles, built of red brick. Comparatively little of 
his work remains, but the additions, the rebuild- 
ings of Henry the Eighth and William the Third, 
being themselves in red brick, do not seem so out of 
character with the original as they inevitably would 
be if executed in stone. 

It is not always safe to rely upon the accounts of 
old chroniclers, who describe in terms of amazement 
the magnificence of buildings or entertainments ; for 
the reason that they describe things which, altogether 
unprecedented and unrivalled in their day, have 
mostly been outclassed since then ; but we may 
readily agree with the accounts of this gorgeous 
state kept by Wolsey here, for the numbers of his 
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household afford a very good index. The proud 
cardinal had a retinue of eight hundred persons, 
and was so dazzling that he at last aroused the 
jealousy of the king, who had frequently been enter- 
tained by him here, and was not himself so glittering 
at Windsor, or the palace of St. James. 

Legend has crystallised about the downfall of 
Wolsey, and around the dictates of prudence that 
impelled him to surrender even this, his dearest 
possession, to the king. The story goes that the 
King's Jester, coming to visit the Cardinal's Jester, 
they both descended to the wine vaults, where the 
King's Jester in merry mood drove a poniard into 
what he thought to be a cask of wine ; but, greatly 
to the astonishment of himself and Wolsey s own 
man, instead of liquor spurting from it, a -cJiink of 
metal was heard. Breaking open the cask, they 
found it to be filled with gold coin. Whether or not 
they helped themselves, does not appear, but the 
scene in the story changes next to Henry the Eighth, 
sitting at his own table and bragging of his 
wine : his incomparable malvoisie, or other, ** Sire," 
remarked his jester, " you have not such wine as my 
Lord Cardinal, for he hath that wine in his cellar 
worth a thousand golden angels a cask." The king 
was curious to know what vintage this was. ** Nay, 
sire," rejoined the wit, '* not vintage, an it please 
your Highness's grace, but mintage, and that of right 
good metal." The saying was duly expounded, and 
the enormous hoarded wealth of the cardinal was 
revealed. 

The gift of Hampton Court Palace by Wolsey to 
the king was a magnificent sop, but it did not suffice 
to retain the royal favour, and his disgrace and ruin 
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are historical. The king seems to have been keen 
to destroy as much as he conveniently could of the 
decorations in any way bearing reference to Wolsey. 
The Great Hall, commonly thought to be Wolsey's, 
has been proved the work of Henry, It is said, 
with its massive timbered and enriched roof, to be 
very nearly the finest hall in England, and has in 
modern times been restored in all the prodigality of 
garish paint and gilding that dehghted the Eighth 
Henry. Masques, interludes, and plays of every kind 
were performed here, and in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, Burbage and Shakespeare's company of 
players are known to have acted before her Majesty. 
The whole of the stained glass, that looks so Tudor 
and so reverend, is modern work, having been 
excuted between 1840 and 1846, 

Until the reign of Queen Anne, Hampton Court 
remained the favourite residence of royalty. Queen 
Mary of sinister memory, and Philip of Spain kept 
their honeymoon here ; Queen Ehzabeth found it, 
as did many others, the ideal place for Christmas ; 
James the First and Charles, before his troubles 
began, loved Hampton Court, and here Charles 
passed his first days of his semi-captivity, escaping 
to the Isle of Wight, only to find himself under 
more severe restraint. Cromwell in the days of his 
absolute power, and growing insolence and tyranny 
resided in royal state in this old home of kings ; 
his melancholy and dread of assassination growing in 
equal pace with the growth of his dictatorship. 

The mental picture derived from the description 
by Secretary Thurloe of Oliver Cromwell's shifts 
and subterfuges at Hampton Court, to avoid the 
danger of assassination is chat of an extremely 
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uncomfortable and not sufficiently protected Lord 
Protector : — ** Now he calls for his guards, with 
whom he rides out, encompassed before and behind 
for the preservation of His Highness, and on his 
return at night shifts from bed to bed, for fear of 
surprise." You picture a cold and apprehensive 
Oliver performing, with the chattering teeth of 
chilliness and fear combined, a nocturnal ** general 
post *' from warm bed to cold, in his nightshirt, and 
you feel rather sorry for him. 

The glories of Hampton G)urt were revived 
at the Restoration, and were continued in an even 
more stately, and in certainly a more decorous 
fashion, under William the Third, to whom the 
general appearance of the gardens is due, and to 
whose taste, or lack of it, we owe a great portion 
of the existing palace. Under his direction. Sir 
Christopher Wren pulled down and rebuilt, on a 
great scale ; the Great Staircase, the long suites of 
State Rooms, the south and east fronts, and the 
Fountain Court being his work. 

The Clock Court and the great gateway tower 
remain the chief relics of Wolsey's building : the 
great astronomical clock, repaired and renewed at 
different periods, still giving an astonishing amount 
of not generally required information, including 
the phases of the moon and the day of the month. 
The dial is a little puzzling to a stranger, for it 
marks the twenty-four hours of a day and night. 

That would be a lengthy description which should 
tell of the State Rooms, of the Royal Chapel, and 
of the fine collection of pictures that form the chief 
attractions of Hampton Court ; but mention must 
be made of the Great Vine, planted in 1768 : that 
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famous tree of the Black Hamburg variety, which 
has been known to produce 2,200 bunches in one 
season. The average crop is now 1,200 bunches 
— fewer, but finer grapes. The Maze, too, whose 
alleys are really so simple, and yet suffice to puzzle 
most people, has its own peculiar fame. 

The most beautiful entrance to Hampton Court 
is unquestionably the Lion Gates, erected in the 
time of Queen Anne, and, of their kind, the most 
beautiful in England. They take their name from 
tall and massive piers of stonework, elaborately 
sculptured, and bearing on their summits effigies 
of lions, looking down upon the road with a deeply 
injured expression. The- iron-work of the actual 
gates is very fine ; but, fine though it be, it does not 
match those on the semicircular terrace, known as 
the Water Gallery, overlooking the river. These 
wonderful examples of wrought iron-work, the 
finest in the world, were made to the order of 
William the Third, and represent, in the most 
delicate craftsmanship, festoons of flowers and fruits 
enclosing the Rose, the Thistle, and the Harp, 
badges of the United Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the monogram W M. 
These gates, or screens as they are now, were 
removed to the South Kensington Museum about 
1865, for exhibition as examples of wrought iron- 
work, and from a fear that continued exposure to 
the weather would in time destroy them ; but they 
are now placed again in the open air, where it can 
be only a question of time before the river damps 
wreck this supreme achievement in a difficult art. 

To this day a tablet may be seen on the exterior 
wall of Hampton Church, to the memory of Hun- 
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tingdon Shaw, a native of Nottingham^ who died^ 
aged fifty-one, in 1710. The tablet describes him 
as ^^ an Artist in his way, he designed and executed 
the ornamental iron-work at Hampton Court Palace." 
In spite of this express statement, the belief that he 
both designed and executed this work is now an 
exploded one ; for a Frenchman, a certain Jean Tijou, 
a well-known designer of that period, is known 
to have been officially employed on such decorative 
details here. But while it is to Tijou's fancy wc 
owe this florid design, it can be no less certain that 
it is to the skilful craftsmanship of Huntingdon 
Shaw we are indebted for the translation of these 
fancies into facts. Much has been made of the fact, 
that, while, among the detailed accounts, still in 
existence, of the craftsmen employed at Hampton 
Court, those of Tijou are found, no mention of 
Shaw is made, but that does not necessarily disprove 
Shaw's claim, which, in addition to the statement 
made in his epitaph, rests upon the fact that he was- 
the foremost artist in iron-work of his age. 
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Wimbledon Common cut up into a building-estate, 
and dwells with a peculiar satisfaction upon the halt 
that is called at the crest of Putney Hill to the 
expansion of town. Even though it be only an 
interval, and although at the southern extrenuty of 
the common the modern town of Wimbledon and the 
growing suburb of Merton take up the tale of 
development anew, it is a considerable gain that diis 
wild and beautiful plateau should be retained to aD 
time in a state of nature. 

Two relics of old days remain hard by the luU-top 
of Putney to afFord links with the past They are 
the '^ Green Man '* inn, and the old pound for 
strayed cattle, horses, and sheep. The **Grecn Man'* 
is nowadays a sufficiently innocent-looking wayside 
tavern of the old rustic sort, and past it on any fine 
day you may perceive nursemaids wheeling peram- 
bulators towards the Heath, while children romp on 
the grass ; but the annals of Putney tell rather queer 
stories of the *' Green Man " in other times, when it 
was a shy place, the resort of characters whom it 
would be sheer flattery to describe as "doubtfiiL" 
You are to imagine these surroundings as they were 
one hundred years ago, when a handful of houses 
formed the village of Putney and the hill was open 
country ; when Wandsworth, to the eastward, was 
itself a rural village, and when from both directions 
came the road traffic of a day that knew not railways : 
mail and stage-coaches, road-waggons and post-chaises 
driving at their respective rates of speed, and being 
not infrequently held up by highwaymen. It is am 
so far removed from modern experience that it seems 
sheer romancing, but here on the Heat;h was one 
of the favourite haunts of Jerry Avershawe, who 
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flourished for awhile in the liberal profession of 
*' Knight of the Road," and eventually paid the 
penalty for it on August 3rd, 1795, in his twenty- 
second year ; being executed on Kennington Common 
for feloniously shooting at a police-officer who had 
attempted to arrest him. His body was hanged here 
in chains, on the scene of his exploits, and travellers 
passed it for a little while with a deep and heartfelt 
satisfaction that it needs no effort to imagine. But 
not for long did ever the sight of a gibbeted highway- 
man deter his friends and fellow-practitioners from 
carrying on their practice, and, with perhaps a short 
interval, the travellers by coach or post-chaise were 
again every night robbed with promptitude and 
despatch, in the old accustomed manner. The 
pedestrians and such other small fry as were despised 
by the well-mounted and armed highwaymen, were 
duly looked after by their humbler confreres^ the 
footpads, who, not particularly courageous, but ex- 
ceptionally mean in their habits, as a rule dared only 
attack children or drunken men, and would only con- 
front an able-bodied pedestrian when they were sure 
of assistance. Two of these gentry, William Brown 
and Joseph Witlock, who were hanged at Tyburn in 
1773 for house-breaking, haunted the neighbourhood 
of Putney Heath and Kingston, and robbed solitary 
pedestrians or children. According to the evidence 
given at their trial, it appears that they laid wait for 
topers in wayside taverns, and robbed them when, in 
a more or less helpless condition, they left. Their 
last enterprise in this sort was the robbing of two 
convivial fellows who had been seen carousing in the 
^* Green Man." When those merry-makers came 
forth into the night Messrs, Brown and Witlock tied 
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their hands behind their backs, and relieved them of 
some twenty guineas, together with such trifling odds 
and ends as knives and tobacco-boxes. They were 
very keen upon their trade, for, not content with this 
particularly rich booty, they did not disdain even to 
stop and rob a baker's boy of a few coppers and a 
silver buckle. 

It was here, on Putney Heath, that Karl von 
Linn6, generally known by the Latinised form of 
his name, Linnaeus, the Swedish botanist, first saw 
the gorse, and fell down upon his knees at sight of 
its yellow glory, thanking God for having made 
anything so beautiful. The gorse, unsuited as it is 
to a northern climate, was then unknown in Sweden, 
and even now is only to be found there in glass- 
houses, where it is carefully tended as an exotic. 

On Putney Heath still stands Bowling Green 
House, famous for being the mansion where the 
great William Pitt, " the Great Commoner," " the 
heaven-born statesman," " the Pilot who weathered 
the storm," as he was variously named, died, on 
January 23rd, 1806, in his forty-seventh year, after 
struggling heroically against the political and war- 
like dangers besetting England in that era of up- 
heaval on the Continent and the rise of Napoleon. 
He died here of gout, aggravated by the "heavy 
news " he had received while at Bath, of the great 
Napoleonic victory of Austerlitz. He journeyed 
home to Putney a stricken man. It was on January 
1 2th he arrived at Bowling Green House, arid the 
first thing that met his gaze when he entered was 
the map of Europe, hanging in the hall. The sight 
of it struck the dying man like the thrust or a 
dagger, for of what use or significance were political 
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boundaries now that Napoleon was master ? ** Roll 
up that map," he exclaimed ; " it will not be wanted 
these ten years ! " 

In the few days that passed before his death, the 
** Telegraph" inn that stands close by, and is named 
from the old semaphore tower formerly situated here, 
whence Admiralty messages were signalled between 
London and Portsmouth, was the resort of anxious 
politicians, waiting upon events. 

With the pitiful cry of *' My country, how I leave 
my country ! " Pitt died, but there were not 
wanting those who were convinced that it was port 
wine and gout only, and not patriotic mortification at 
political disasters, that ended him ; and they further 
declared that his last words were the unromantic 
ones, ** I think I could eat one of Beasley's pork 
pies." But political animosity knows no bounds. 

Bowling Green House stands partly screened from 
the road by groups of evergreens at the top of 
Putney Hill Park, and is a white-faced mansion 
standing in its own widespreading and beautifully 
wooded grounds, with velvet lawns. Over the entrance 
is a coat of arms and the motto in Greek characters, 
" Glory to God." A marble bust of the statesman 
stands in the hall. The upper window seen in the 
illustration here is that of the bedroom where he 
died. 

It will be observed that when Pitt declared the 
map of Europe would be no further use for another 
ten years, he prophesied with a very extraordinary 
accuracy the duration of Napoleon's power. In nine 
years and five months the fallen emperor was on the 
way to his final banishment at St. Helena. 

In the hollow, westward across the Heath from 
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this historic house, lies the pretty little village of 
Rochampton, whose name, suggestive of wild deer, 
is as pretty as itself. It is a place made up chiefly of 
large secluded mansions, once inhabited by famous 
people ; Governors-General of India, ministers of 
bygone Administrations that have made history, and 
the like. Nowadays, several of these beautiful 
residences have become institutions of various kinds. 
Parkstead, for Instance, once the seat of the Earl of 
Bessborough, is now, under the name of ** Manresa," 
a Jesuit seminary ; while a portion of what was once 
Roehampton Park is now the site of a Roman 
Catholic Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Lying as it does between Putney Heath, Wimbledon 
Common, and Richmond Park, Roehampton is in 
a position favourable to retaining its rustic shades, 
and that would be a wise movement which should 
seek, if ever the beautiful private domains here come 
into the market, to add them to those open spaces, 
and thus complete the barrier interposed here to the 
spread of London. 

The little village in the hollow owns one pictur- 
esque Inn, the *' King's Head," quaintly constructed 
of weather-boarding, overhung by a huge tree and 
fronted by a pretty garden, whence the sign of the 
house hangs from an obelisk and a wrought-iron 
support. Adjoining the Heath, the parish church, 
a modern and highly ornate structure with a graceful 
spire, presents a pretty view down the road. 

The conjoined territories of Putney Heath, and 
Wimbledon Common have an area of 141 2 acres, 
consisting generally of a wide elevated plateau, planted 
with occasional clumps of trees,' but presentingjto 
the eye the aspect of a level, rather treeless plain, in 
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which that familiar landmark, the windmill, stands 
out boldly, with the distant Surrey hills forming a 
grey-blue background. But there are surprises on 
Wimbledon Common, hard by this windmill. The 
most delightful of them is the deep unexpected ravine, 
that opens out suddenly and discloses a lovely 
woodland of hazel, beech, oak saplings, and silver- 
birch. The particularly intimate tree of the common 
is the silver-birch, that graceful " lady of the forest." 
Its silver-white stems are characteristic of this 
common, and here and beside the shores of Queen's 
Mere, it is plentiful. In this ravine you find a 
lovely tangle of all these various trees, supplemented 
by an undergrowth of blackberry bramble and a 
dense growth of bracken. Whether spring, summer, 
or autumn be most beautiful here, it would be 
difficult to determine, for each of those seasons has 
its own peculiar charm in this still nook. But for 
choice, let us say autumn, when a few remaining 
leaves, turned to guinea-gold, are left on the twigs 
of the silver-birches and the ground is thickly spread 
with russet leaves from hazel, oak, and beech ; while 
from morn till midday the naked boughs hold sus- 
pended drops of moisture, flashing in the glints of 
October sunshine, and the spiders' webs, stretched 
from twig to twig, are encrusted with moisture as 
with brilliants. 

Near by this fairy hollow is Queen's Mere, a 
beautiful lake enlarged in 1888 from a smaller pond, 
which, with its surrounding marshy land, was a feeder 
of the Beverley Brook, a little stream rising near 
Worcester Park, Maiden, and at Cheam, and flowing 
across Robin Hood Vale through Richmond Park, 
to Barnes, and finally into the Thames at Barn Elms. 
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Queen's Mere is a favourite bathing-place, but por- 
tions of it, duly marked, are dangerous, both by 
reason of their depth and of the cold springs that 
rise there. Surrounded as it is by dense foliage, it 
is a veritable Lake of the Woods. 

The very marked valley, through which the high ; 
road from Putney to the Robin Hood Gate of 
Richmond Park, and so on to Kingston, runs, is due 
to the little Beverley Brook, which must in earlier 
ages have been a more important and swifter stream, ] 
to have carved out such a deep course. To it also 
is due the valley of Coombe, one of the prettiest and 
wildest spots in this near part of Surrey, and still 
very much in a state of nature. The stream forms 
for a long distance the western boundary of Wimble- 
don Common, and to the fertilising moisture from it 
we owe the exceptional luxuriance of the wild brakes 
and coppices here forming a strong contrast with the 
somewhat bare plateau towards Putney Heath. 

It was not without fighting for their rights in this 
wide-spreading common-land that the inhabitants of 
the surrounding villages (as they then still were) of 
Wimbledon, Putney, and Roehampton secured the 
continued freedom of this " waste of the manor," as 
it was styled. What was " waste " in times when 
ground that could not be put to profitable use as 
agricultural land remained perforce derelict, began to 
grow valuable in the 6o's and 70's as building sites, 
and the then lord of the manor. Earl Spencer, and 
the inhabitants did not, as was natural, see eye to eye 
on the subject. In the end, an agreement was come to 
by which my lord was bought oflT for an annual pay- 
ment of ^1200, which is raised by a rate levied 
on the neighbouring parishes, interested in the 
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preservation of so desirable an open space. The Act 
of Parliament setting the seal upon this compact, was 
passed in 1871, and the common is managed by- 
Conservators chosen from neighbouring residents. 

On the south-western side of the common, 
between the Ridgeway district of Wimbledon and 
Coombe, golf is largely played, and was played here 
long before the astonishing growth of the popularity 
of that " royal and ancient game" of recent years. 
Here, too, on the high ground overlooking Coombe, 
is " Caesar's Well," in midst of the few remains of 
that ancient earthwork, *^ Caesar's Camp." 

Opinions are irreconcilably divided as to whether 
Caesar really did construct this ancient camp, or not. 
Tradition tells us that in B.C. 54 Julius Caesar, com- 
ing to this ridge overlooking the Thames Valley, 
threw up these earthworks in anticipation of a con- 
flict with Cassivelaunus ; but antiquaries are inclined 
to dispute this, contending that true Roman camps 
are square, and not, as this, round. Now, " Caesar's 
Camp " on Wimbledon Common was, in its prime, so 
unmistakably circular, that it was popularly known 
as ** The Rounds." But there is no reason why Caesar, 
advancing along the old immemorial track of the 
Ridgeway, should not have found some early native 
earthwork here and made use of it, as ready to his 
needs. 

These, however, must necessarily be theories, from 
which he who will must take his choice : and the camp 
may even have been much later : may indeed have 
been thrown up in a.d. 568, when Wimbledon was 
the scene of a desperate battle between Ceawlin, 
King of Wessex, and Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
resulting in the defeat of Ethelbert. This is the 
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first time Wimbledon is mentioned in history ; 
appearing in the Anglo Saxon Chronicle as " Wibban- 
dune." 

There are seven acres of this ancient camp, with 
the well in the centre, kerbed and put in order by Sir 
Henry Peek some twenty-five years ago. Unfortun- 
ately the strongly marked lines of the earthworks 
were sadly mutilated in 1880 by the spiteful action of 
the then owner of the land, that autocratic Dorsetshire 
and Yorkshire squire, J. S. W. Sawbridge Erle-Drax. 
He had planned to build on a portion of the Common, 
and when prevented by the indignant people of the 
neighbourhood, secretly by night — after the fashion 
of the Enemy — caused the fine firs that then grew 
here to be cut down and the earthworks ploughed 
over. Such was his characteristic revenge. 

Returning now, and tracing the main road from 
Putney to Wimbledon, along what is called Park- 
side, we find a long succession of very large villa 
residences facing the common, on the site of what 
was once Wimbledon Park, the seat of Lord Spencer. 
The property was sold by him, and, passing through 
one or two other hands, the remainder of it has been 
acquired by a land company, and in the last few 
years the last of the old park wall skirting the road 
has been demolished, and the line of villas that 
halted half-way to Wimbledon has been carried the 
rest of the way. The student of villa architecture 
will not fail to note the great diflTerence between the 
style of the houses built some thirty or forty years 
ago and those recently erected, by which it appears 
that where the demand was for ostentation, it has 
now veered round to the more reasonable call for 
comfort. At the same time, the artistic quality of 
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the recent houses is very striking : notably that of the 
" Old Pound House," which stands opposite another 
surviving wooden pound. But where all are good, 
it is perhaps invidious to make a selection. In h e 
rear are numerous other good-class residences, 
springing up beside the roads, driven through what 
was the park ; and, in fine, the district served by the 
two stations of Southfields and Wimbledon Park is 
very charming, with the great lake and the open 
space in the centre of the old private demesne still 
remaining, to give distinction to the district. 

Of Wimbledon itself what can now be said ? It 
was a village ; it is a town, and recently has been 
granted a Charter of Incorporation. The steep hill 
down which you go from the common to the town 
has lost nearly all its rural aspect, but the old elms 
that lined its whole length on the eastern side have 
been spared, so that they form a pretty foreground 
to the new district of detached houses lately built 
there, on the old English model. 
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